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UNITED STATES-CANADIAN POSTAL 
RELATIONS OF THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


ARTHUR HECHT* 


ORE than a year ago a search of the records of the 
United States Post Office Department,' now in the 


custody of the National Archives, for information 
about United States and Canadian mail service during 1792 
at Niagara, brought to light correspondence of the Post- 
master General and of his First Assistant and accounting 
ledgers of the General Post Office containing references to 
the development and financial operations of inland mail 
service between New York and Canadian post offices during 
the eighteenth century. These references do not appear in 
the very few articles and publications on the subject. Neither 
William Smith’s The History of the Post Office in British 
North America, 1639-1870 (1920), or Wesley Everett Rich’s 
The History of the United State Post Office to the Year 1829 
(1924), which contain the best compilations of data about 
United States-Canadian postal relations prior to 1800, used 
the auxiliary data for it was not until the 1940's that all of 
the correspondence and ledgers became accessible to the 


* Mr. Hecht, an archivist with the National Archives, has been examining, 
accessioning and inventorying postal records, and has compiled thousands of 
post office histories since 1948. A graduate of George Washington University, 
he is a contributor to historical society publications in Maryland, Minnesota, 
Missouri, and Vermont. 
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public. The following information provides many salient 
details about Canadian mail service performed within the 
confines of the United States. 


Mail Transportation 


Canadian and United States mail service began in the 
spring of 1755 with the exchange of mail by vessels between 
Halifax and Boston. Three years after Canada became a 
British possession, Benjamin Franklin, then one of the two 
Postmasters General ? of the British North American colonies 
for the Northern District, arrived in Quebec to arrange for 
the regular exchange of mail between New York and the 
towns of Montreal, Three Rivers, and Quebec. Hugh Fin- 
lay, a justice of the peace at Quebec, was first appointed 
deputy postmaster® of Quebec and later placed in charge of 
the other two Canadian offices. Finlay employed couriers‘ 
to deliver Canadian mails to New York each month and those 
messengers were held responsible for placing the mail on 
packets’ departing for England. It took about thirty hours 
for the courier to travel the 180 miles from Quebec to Mon- 
treal, and the mail was carried either by sloop or canoe on 
the St. Lawrence River or on the post road between Montreal 
and Quebec.’ The route from Montreal to New York (400 
miles distant) had been used previously by Indians, soldiers, 
and travelers—the route being portaged from Laprairie, 
across from Montreal, to St. John, then by canoe on the 
Richelieu River and Lake Champlain, thence by way of 
Crown Point (or Fort Frederic) to Albany, and finally by 
sloop to New York. Before the advent of the American Revo- 
lution two mail couriers, requiring nine to ten days of travel 
time, carried the mail weekly on the Montreal-New York 
route, one traveling by way of Lake George, and the other 
through Skenesborough (Whitehall). By 1765 this mail serv- 
‘ice was increased to twice a week. _ 

According to the terms of the Parliament act of 1710, New 
York became the central point for receiving and sending 
British mail in the North American colonies. However, not 
until October 10, 1773, did it become the headquarters of 
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the postal system with a permanent administrative center. 
A general secretary named Dashwood, a deputy postmaster 
named Antill, and a small clerical force were appointed to 
administer the postal operations at New York. During 1773- 
74 Finlay, who also served as one of two Postmasters Gen- 
eral of the British North American colonies, was appointed 
Surveyor (inspector) and charged with making a report of 
mail service throughout the British colonies, particularly 
pertaining to the settlements on the Chaudiére River and 
lower New England. Quebec merchants had complained of 
the irregularity of communications southward; they hoped 
for a shorter route to the main towns on the Atlantic coast. 
A route between the Connecticut and St. Francis Rivers was 
favorably considered by Finlay and the New England gover- 
nors for it avoided the Albany route and the proposed Ken- 
nebec route both of which became impossible to use during 
inclement weather. However, neither the Kennebec nor the 
Connecticut-Massachusetts route was approved by the 
British government. 

In March of 1774 the Americans proposed to establish a 
postal system independent of the British one. A year later 
England lessened its control of colonial post offices and 
“advised its deputies in America that all that was to be 
expected from the postmasters in the colonies was that they 
should act with discretion to the best of their abilities and 
judgment.” * The mail service between Quebec and New 
York was briefly interrupted during May of 1775 by the 
capture of Ticonderoga by the Americans. In September 
British packet service between London and New York ceased 
and the British North American colonial postal headquart- 
ers was moved to Halifax from whence European mail was 
sent to Boston and to New York by packets. This service 
was constantly intercepted by American seamen. During the 
period the English held New York City, British mails upon 
which no postage was collected were censored and distributed 
by army headquarters. 


On December 25, 1775, all Canadian courier service ceased 
and public notices to the effect were subsequently posted in 
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towns along the inland Canadian mail route. Finlay ordered 
the secretary of the New York post office to perform his regu- 
lar work on one of the British war vessels in the harbor. Mem- 
bers of a provincial congress in New York were greatly dis- 
turbed by the disruption of the Canadian mail service, and 
they conferred with a man named Price of Montreal about 
the matter. The New Yorkers proposed to Price the establish- 
ment of courier service from New York to Ticonderoga or 
Crown Point from either which community Canadians were 
to open communications to Montreal. Such mail service, 
however, never materialized. Shortly thereafter, Franklin 
established a post office at Montreal after it had been cap- 
tured by American troops and George Measam was appointed 
deputy postmaster at that office. The latter submitted 
accounts of his postal operations up to October 19, 1776.* 
Throughout the American Revolution the Provincial and 
Continental Congresses authorized mail service within the 
United States. A committee of Congress on the Post Office, 
during August to December of 1781, functioned and recom- 
mended improvements in the mail service. Article 9 of the 
Articles of Confederation, passed on October 18, 1782, with 
supplementary measures on October 28 and December 24, 
1782, formed the basic postal laws. This legislation covered 
the internal organization of the Post Office, mail routes and 
service, postage rates, and the penalities for offenses against 
the United States mail. On the whole, the provisions were a 
continuation of experiences under the British Post Office 
with modifications caused by happenings during the war. 
The Hudson River continued to be used as a water high- 
way during the 1780’s, and mail was carried on slow sailing 
and unsafe sloops’ to the river villages of Fishkill Landing, 
New Hamburg, Rhinebeck, and Red Hook. Above Pough- 
keepsie mail was forwarded by land. Effective June 1785, 
Isaac Van Wyck of Fishkill, John Kinney of Kinderhook, and 
Talmadge Hall of New York were given a mail contract to 
carry mail by stage three times a week on the Albany post 
road” for $7,500 per annum. The mail contract was taken 
over on January 1, 1786, by Nathan Twining, who provided 
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mail service three times a week during the summer and twice 
a week during the winter. In addition to this service, Daniel 
Ayers,’ a postrider, carried the mail between Albany and 
New York (165 miles distant) in three and one-half days 
once every two weeks for $450 per annum. 

Shortly after the American Revolution ended, Quebec and 
Montreal merchants heard of sailing packets which had 
begun operating between Falmouth, England, and New 
York. They made persistent demands of Finlay to reestab- 
lish the inland Canadian mail service. One or two couriers 
were sent to New York by Finlay, who had become the 
Deputy Postmaster General of Canada during July 1784. The 
couriers were insulted and maltreated by the Americans; 
moreover, Ebenezer Hazard,’ Postmaster General, set up 
difficulties.‘* Finlay, however, persisted in having Canadian 
mail carried by his couriers to Albany and onwards to New 
York to meet British packets whenever American express 
riders were unavailable. The cost of such mail service became 
so oppressive that it was cheaper for Finlay to use the services 
of war vessels and merchantmen returning to England by 
way of the St. Lawrence River during the navigation season. 
Canadian mail was also carried by vessel on the Northumber- 
land Straights from Quebec to Tatamagouche and thence 
overland to Halifax." 

From 1784 to 1786 Finlay and Hazard maintained a cor- 
respondence relating to fur trade and the proposal of rees- 
tablishing regular mail service between Canadian and United 
States post offices.‘* Hazard informed the President of the 
Continental Congress that “the business so far matured that 
a plan for conducting it upon equitable, and mutually bene- 
ficial principles were proposed.” ‘* Despite the eagerness of 
Finlay to begin mail service between Montreal and New 
York, he prudently awaited the arrival from England of Lord 
Dorchester, newly appointed Governor-General of Canada, 
who instructed Finlay not to reopen the inland Canadian 
mail service. Such delay ended on October 5, 1789, when 
British express mail service within the United States was 
instituted.17 In 1789 arrangements were also made to send 
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Nova Scotia mails from New York to Boston where Canadian 
vessels would transport them to Halifax. 

In 1790 Cyrus DeHart and a man named Kenny’* served 
as mail contractors between New York and Albany, a post 
road which had not as yet been officially established by Con- 
gress. The contractors collected the postage on the mail, and 
their postriders carried the mail weekly, arriving in New 
York from Albany on Wednesday and Sunday at 5:00 P. M. 
When this contract expired on March 31, 1791, Noah Smith 
took over the service of carrying the mail once a week for 
$97.50 per annum until December 31, but he was “not con- 
fined to any particular time of setting out or arrival.” 
DeHart then carried the mail by carriage twice a week 
between New York and Albany for $1,250 per annum, and 
from Albany to Bennington (160 miles distant) for $560 
per annum ($3.50 per mile).*° From July 1, 1792, he used 
an express rider named Samuel Hicks *' to carry Canadian 
mails from Albany southward to meet sailings of British 
packets. DeHart was paid $20 for each such special service 
for which expenditures were met by the British postal agent 
at New York. Hitherto, David Russell, deputy postmaster at 
Bennington, Vermont, carried the mail between Benning- 
ton and New York “under private direction,” beginning on 
March 29, 1791. Russell continued such service until June 
30, 1792. 


During each of the months of October, November, and 
December of 1791, British packets arrived and departed from 
New York. United States merchants were anxious to have 
their sea letters as soon as packets arrived in port. Thomas 
Pickering*® urged Thomas Mackaness, successor to John Fox- 
croft as British postal agent at New York, to satisfy the mer- 
chants, and thereafter the European mail was sent more 
expeditiously throughout the United States and to Montreal. 

In March of 1792 Canada concluded its first postal con- 
vention with the United States. Edward Edwards, deputy 
postmaster of Montreal, had come to Philadelphia to repre- 
sent Canada in preparing the agreement and to take back 
to Finlay a signed copy of the postal convention. The con- 
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vention provided for: (1) British letters, packets, and news- 
papers to be carried between New York and Burlington, Ver- 
mont, by United States mail service; (2) exchange of regular 
United States and Canadian mail; (3) procedures of handling 
mail between United States and Canada; and (4) postage 
rates covering this international mail service.** Details of 
the convention are mentioned below under the heading 
Postage Accounts. 

Pickering assured Edwards that he would authorize the 
extension of a post road from Bennington to Burlington 
effective June 1, 1792,’ and would arrange for mail trans- 
portation on that road either once a week or once every two 
weeks, depending on the quantity of Canadian mails. In 
April of 1792 Pickering instructed Abraham G. Lansing*® 
and David Russell, deputy postmasters at Albany and Bur- 
lington, respectively, to have local printers advertise pro- 
posals for carrying the public mail from Albany to Burling- 
ton by way of Bennington, Manchester, and Rutland on Lake 
Champlain. The advertisements included a mail schedule 
agreeable “‘to the time and manner in which they think it 
will be practicable, and most useful & economical.” ** The 
establishment of the post road north of Albany was delayed, 
for during the summer of 1792 Pickering was busily engaged 
in establishing post offices, appointing deputy postmasters, 
renewing mail contracts, and settling quarterly accounts with 
his deputies. He also toured New England and did not return 
to Philadelphia until September. 

Anthony Haswell, a Vermont printer, was awarded the con- 
tract in September to carry the mail from Albany to Ver- 
gennes once a week, and from thence to Burlington once 
every two weeks, for $600 per annum. He was permitted to 
distribute his newspapers”? throughout the route, and he was 
provided with two portmanteaus for his postriders to carry 
the mail more securely. 

On September 28, 1792, special instructions for handling 
Canadian mail were issued by Pickering to John Fay, deputy 
postmaster at Burlington. All mail from United States post 
offices destined for Canada was to be placed in a linen bag, 
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sealed by Fay’s own seal, and inserted in a portmanteau or 
leather bag with a post bill (showing the contents of each 
bag). Pickering wrote to Edwards, Finlay, and Mackaness 
about his instructions to Fay and the establishment of mail 
service between Albany and Montreal by way of Burling- 
ton.** Mackaness was further informed during September of 
1792 that a public post was established between Albany 
westwards to Canajoharie.*® Pickering mentioned that ten- 
tative arrangements were made to extend the mail service 
from Canajoharie to Whitestown, a little beyond old Fort 
Schuyler, and a private post already carried the mail between 
Whitestown and Canandaigua, a distance of 100 miles from 
Niagara. The entire distance between New York and Niagara 
was 480 miles and required fourteen days of travel. 

Anthony Haswell’s mail contract was renewed for 1793, 
and he carried the mail once every two weeks between Rut- 
land and Burlington (66 miles distant) and once a week 
between Rutland and Vergennes, except during the winter 
season. This schedule was later changed to mail service once 
a week between Rutland and Burlington, and the mail serv- 
ice between Rutland and Vergennes was discontinued when- 
ever the roads were unusually bad. Although the mail con- 
tract between the Postmaster General and Haswell did not 
stipulate that he was to perform special mail service when- 
ever the British packets arrived in New York, Pickering 
assumed that Haswell would supply such express service for 
he had released him from his contract to provide weekly mail 
service between Rutland and Vergennes during the winter 
season. Haswell was informed that Pickering assured Finlay 
that when mails between Montreal and Burlington required 
immediate dispatch they would be forwarded during the 
week even when the regular mail was not carried. Fay was 
directed to employ a special messenger to carry any Canadian 
mail southwards to meet the British packets until he caught 
up with the regular postrider to Rutland. 


On the basis of a letter of September 3, 1792, from Has- 
well, offering to carry weekly mail between Albany and Bur- 
lington*® by way of Bennington for $600 per annum, Picker- 
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ing suggested to Finlay on January 11, 1793, that a weekly 
mail service between Montreal and Burlington be instituted. 
Finlay, however, decided to maintain weekly mail service 
between Montreal and Bennington until May 1, 1793. Simi- 
lar service between Montreal and Burlington was to be 
placed on an experimental basis for the period December 1, 
1793, to May 1, 1794. 

Letters from Finlay dated February 23 and March 9, and 
one from Edwards dated March 4, contained complaints 
about the delay of carrying the December British mail to 
Montreal. Pickering was mortified by them and apologized 
to the Canadians. He assured Finlay that he wanted to pro- 
vide “‘satisfaction to the merchants of Quebec and facilitate 
the commercial and friendly intercourse between Canada 
and the United States.” *1 It had never occurred to Pickering 
that there could be any delay carrying British mail from New 
York to Albany and consequently no emergency measures 
had been planned for such contingencies. Pickering request- 
ed George Mancius, deputy postmaster at Albany, to report 
on the cause of the delay of that special mail service, and 
Mancius was admonished for not having employed a special 
express rider. Although Pickering did not know why the mail 
was delayed, on March 22 Edwards was informed that bad 
roads and difficulty of crossing some waters were the causes. 
Colonel Bauman was asked by the Postmaster General on 
April 22 to instruct the mail contractor of the New York- 
Albany route to be especially vigilant about carrying British 
mail since another British packet was arriving in New York. 
Pickering was fearful that another mishap of conveying 
British mail promptly would frustrate the source of a profit- 
able income to the United States. 


Apparently no appreciable delays of sending British mail 
ensued thereafter. During the latter half of 1793 mail con- 
tractors DeHart and Van Wyck rendered service from New 
York to Burlington by way of Albany, Lansingburg, and 
Bennington. In August of that year the Lansingburg mer- 
chants complained about the mail service. John Hill, post- 
rider between Albany and Lansingburg, was accused of 
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“unfaithfulness and want of care.” *? The mail had been 
robbed on August 1 and Pickering not only held the mail 
contractors liable but accountable for any loss of monies. 

Haswell’s mail service between Bennington and Burling- 
ton by way of Rutland contributed little revenue for its sup- 
port. Pickering reported to the Committee of Congress on 
the Post Office on January 17, 1794, that, despite financial 
loss, such mail route should be maintained because com- 
munication with Philadelphia was opened with a number 
of Vermont and New York towns. Moreover, the irregular 
British mail service on that route was highly lucrative. 

From 1794 to the end of the eighteenth century British 
mail service was not only handled efficiently and without 
interruptions, but was expanded. Effective July 1, 1794, the 
Albany mail service was placed on a ‘“‘common.establish- 
ment;” Postmaster General Pickering felt that the public 
would approve of that experiment even if revenue failed to 
meet expenses. On June 15, 1797, 2 formal postal agreement 
was entered into between the British Dominions of North 
America and the United States of America.** It continued 
all the provisions of the 1794 postal convention and included 
references for the expansion of mail service by the United 
States Government with Nova Scotia and New Brunswick 
by way of Schodic, Maine, and St. Andrews’ post offices,** 
and also from Niagara in Western New York to the British 
garrisons located in Upper Canada. 

Mail contractors and postriders in the United States con- 
tinued to be changed from time to time. On January 1, 1795, 
Samuel Hicks succeeded Haswell, the former having been 
paid $663.50 per annum which included $113.50 for handl- 
ing British mail. From June 1, 1794, to .pril 1, 1795, De- 
Hart* carried the mail by stage, three times per week from 
Albany by way of Troy, Lansingburg, Wateriord, Stillwater, 
Saratoga, Demons Ferry, Fort Edward, and Fort Ann to 
Skeensborough Landing situated on the southern end of 
Lake Champlain (62 miles distant) for $825.83.°* “This 
route runs through a populous and well settled part of the 
country, a considerable distance and opens a communication 
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to another part of it rapidly settling as well as to Canada by 
Lake Champlain,” wrote the Postmaster General*’ to Chair- 
man Thatcher of the House Committee on the Post Office 
as he urged that the route be made a post road so that official 
mail could be sent by stage.** 

For the period October 1, 1794, to October 1, 1801, the 
mail was carried from Albany to Rutland by Simeon Lester 
for $400 per annum; from Rutland to Windsor by Lester and 
Wheelock for $180 per annum; and from Windsor to Bur- 
lington by Lyman King for $300 per annum. 

From 1794 to 1798 the mail contract*® for the route from 
New York by way of Peekskill, Fishkill, Poughkeepsie, 
Rhinebeck, Red Hook, Clermont, Hudson, and Kinderhook 
to Albany was let to General John N. Cumming, who in turn 
sublet it to several persons. One of these was Cyrus DeHart 
who carried the mail in 1794 for $1,000 per annum. Another 
was William Wands who carried the mail from Lansingburg 
to Albany from October 1, 1794, to June 30, 1796, for $52 
per annum.‘° Another mail contract covering the same route 
was let for the period October 17, 1794, to October 1, 1801, 
to Covenhovern and Hendrickson who agreed to carry the 
stage mail for $2,101.32 per annum. They, in turn, sublet 
their contract on May 1, 1797, to Robert Williams and 
Stephen Hendricks.*! 

Effective October 1, 1797, Reuben Bacon was awarded the 
mail contract to carry the mail by stage between New York 
and Bennington by way of Sharon, Connecticut, Sheffield, 
Massachusetts, Great Bayrington, Stockbridge, Pittsfield, and 
Williamstown.** According to a letter of October 3, 1797, 
from the Postmaster General to Colonel Bauman of New 
York, the Vermont and Canadian mail would be carried on 
the Connecticut-Massachusetts route in preference to the 
Albany post road because “this will lessen the Contents of 
the Western Mail, which is represented to be of very incon- 
venient size and daily increasing.” ** 


Postage Accounts 
The earliest reference to postage rates for the British North 
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American colonies is mentioned in the British postal legisla- 
tion of 1710. The cost of sending a single letter from London 
to New York was one shilling; the rates for any distance up 
to 60 miles was four pence and six pence for a distance of 
60 to 100 miles. Ship captains were required to deliver their 
letters at colonial port towns and were paid one penny for 
each letter delivered. The cost of sending a single letter from 
New York to Montreal was two shillings, and the cost of 
sending a single letter from New York to Quebec was three 
shillings. 

By 1764 the charge of sending a ship letter from London 
to New York was lowered to two pence. An act of Parliament 
of 1765 continued the inland postage rates of 1710 and the 
charge for 100 to 200 miles was eight pence and for each 
additional 100 miles was two pence. The rates for double and 
triple letters were increased proportionately. Postage rates 
on single letters between New York and Montreal, and 
between New York and Quebec were one shilling, and one 
shilling three pence, respectively. 

In 1775 the Continental Congress fixed the following post- 
age rates ** in pennyweights and grains of silver at three 
pence sterling for each pennyweight covering the transmis- 
sion of a single letter as follows: 


New York 
2:16 Albany 
4: 00 3:08 Montreal 
4: 16 4: 00 2:00 #$=‘Three Rivers 
5 : 08 4: 16 2: 16 2: 00 Quebec 


During the brief period the American controlled the post 
office at Montreal during the American Revolution the 
postage rate between New York and Montreal was four 
pennyweight and between New York and Quebec was five 
pennyweight. Also at that time George Measam, the Ameri- 
can deputy postmaster at Montreal reported the following 
accounts: *° 
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£ sh. d. 
For the period prior to October 18, 1776, 
for office, rent and commissions Measam 
WE BRINE... 6:0 note conpecvancds evases 20 9 11% 
CARES OU OP BONE 6 kis chins crdinces cevueas 141] 6 414 
161 16 534 
Accounts ending February 20, 1776 ....... 69 18 914 
Accounts of sundry letters delivered to Gen- 
ere errr 4 0 1] 
Accounts ending April 1, 1776 ........... 38 8 1014 
Accounts ending June 18, 1776 .......... 49 7 1] 
For 1776 Measam paid to the General Post 
Eo caah ihe cogeucdsanses akhemesban 161 16 5% 


By December 1779 the postage rates in the United States 
were twenty times those of 1775 and five months later they 
were doubled. With the passage of the new ordinance of 
October 18, 1782, and supplementary measures of October 
28 and December 24, 1782, Article 9, the postage rates in the 
United States were as follows: 


dwt. gr. cents 
(of silver) 


Up to 60 miles 1 8 8 
60 to 100 miles 2 0 12 
100 to 200 miles 2 16 16 
For each additional 100 miles 0 16 4 


There was the usual proportionate increase for two, three, 
and four-page letters.*® A single letter to and from Europe 
cost four pennyweight plus the charge of 4/90’s of a dollar 
if the letter was not transmitted by a packet or a dispatch 
vessel. Only prepaid sea letters were accepted in New York. 

After the American Revolution Finlay was eager to comply 
with the demands of Quebec and Montreal merchants to 
reestablish the inland Canadian mail service. Finlay agreed 
to pay the General Post Office three shillings sterling per 
ounce for mail sent from Canada southwards as well as the 
expenses of his couriers. As mentioned previously, such 
oppressive charges*’ finally compelled Finlay to discontinue 
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such service and resort to mail transportation on a less favor- 
able route to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Throughout the 1780’s captains of small sloops on the 
Hudson and St. Lawrence Rivers were paid one cent for each 
letter they delivered to the nearest post office. 

Although Congress was informed of the burdensome rates 
of sending letters over long distances in 1790, in 1792 nine 
rates** were established covering eight zones, as follows: 


Single Letters Cents 
Up to 30 miles 6 
30 to 60 miles 8 
60 to 100 miles 10 
100 to 150 miles 121% 
150 to 200 miles 15 
200 to 250 miles 17 
250 to 350 miles 20 
350 to 450 miles 22 
over 450 miles 25 


When Edwards came to Philadelphia in 1792 to represent 
the Deputy Postmaster General of Canada in conferring with 
the Postmaster General of the United States about a postal 
convention, he showed the latter a memorandum of British 
mails carried between New York and Montreal for October, 
November, and December, 1791, indicating that the postage 
due the United States was £102 and 18 shillings (York cur- 
rency). This amount was broken down for the following 
periods, weights, and costs: 


October mail delivered in December 1791 
681 dwt.—f£15. 9.0 
November mail delivered on January 18, 1792 
1,034 dwt.—£25.17.0 
December mail delivered on February 8, 1792 
2,464 dwt.—f£61.12.0 


Edwards pointed out to Pickering that although the weight 
and cost of the October mail was correct, there were errors 
of weight, for the November and December mails included 
the weight of the bags and wrappers. These errors Pickering 
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readily adjusted and Mackaness was asked to correct his 
accounts so as to conform with the changes made in the ledg- 
ers of the General Post Office at Philadelphia. 

The postal convention was explicit with relation to the 
payment of postage rates. Aside from an arrangement to 
establish regular mail transportation of British mail between 
New York and Burlington at the same rates charged United 
States citizens, the agreement provided for the Canadian 
Post Office to pay the General Post Office of the United States 
monies the latter was entitled to collect on British mail 
deliveries. The British postal agent prepared post bills (or 
certificates) which contained data about the number of 
single, double, and triple letters sent; the number and weight 
of each packet; and the numbers of newspapers and periodi- 
cals sent from New York to Burlington. These sworn certi- 
ficates served as conclusive evidence upon which postage was 
rated. Quarterly payments of postage due on transportation 


of British mail were made regularly to the General Post 
Office. 


The deputy postmaster at Montreal was charged with post- 
age due on unpaid mails received from United States citizens 
and on sea letters delivered at United States ports that were 
destined for Canada. He was allowed a commission of 20 
per cent on monies collected. Those letters which were 
uncalled for (or dead) were returned by the Montreal post 
office to Philadelphia, and the Montreal deputy postmaster 
received due credit. Mail sent from Canada southwards 
showed prepaid postage as far as Burlington, and this office 
served as a distribution point from which mail was forwarded 
to its destination throughout the United States. Prior to the 
1792 agreement United States deputies occasionally acted as 
Canadian postal agents whenever unpaid Canadian letters 
were received. This practice ceased during the spring of 
1792 for there were already too many post offices in the 
United States,*® and Pickering thought the resulting confus- 
ion of keeping accounts at 195 post offices might prove detri- 
mental to the Canadians by causing delay of British mail.°° 

In February of 1794 Finlay was in New York awaiting 
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passage to England. He expressed a desire to have the Cana- 
dian accounts with the United States settled before his 
return to Canada. Pickering was under the impression that 
Edwards was empowered by Finlay to make the necessary 
settlements during the absence of the Deputy Postmaster 
General of Canada. Fay was delegated to represent the Gen- 
eral Post Office of the United States during the accounting 
discussions, which were later held in June in Montreal, for 
he was considered the best person to accomplish the business 
because of his “‘situation and particular management of the 
intercourse, by post, with Canada.” *! Pickering requested 
the deputy postmaster of New York, Bauman, to submit 
accounts of all British mail which had passed through his 
office, and the British Postal Agent, Mackaness, was asked 
to forward a record of certificates of British mail carried from 
New York to Burlington and any other certified accounts 
that he might have. 

Pickering notified Edwards on March 7, 1794, that Fay 
would represent him in settling Canadian accounts and that 
Fay’s “adjustment and receipt shall be valid.” Fay was re- 
minded by the Postmaster General that the 1792 postal 
agreement allowed Edwards 20 per cent of all monies col- 
lected on postage of unpaid mail received from the United 
States; also, Edwards was due credit on United States letters 
not delivered in Canada. Fay, of course, was to collect monies 
from the Canadian post offices due the General Post Office. 
Payments made by Edwards were to be made by draft on a 
person either in New York or in Philadelphia to prevent 
theft. Hard money was not to be sent by postrider beyond 
Rutland or Bennington, and negotiations could readily be 
made with either Mr. Robinson or Mr. Smith, Vermont 
Delegates tc Congress, on whom a draft could be drawn in 
Philadelphia by the General Post Office. 

For the period December 1792 to January 1794, the Cana- 
dian accounts with the General Post Office, based on 20 cents 
postage for a single letter and 114 cents postage for a news- 
paper, were as follows: 
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Montreal to New York 


Single Letters Newspapers Amount Due 


December 5, 1792 530 ya $ 106.00 
December 8, 1792 i80 ie 36.00 
January 5, 1793 626 ves 125.20 
January 17, 1793 115 ot 23.20 
February 16. 1793 449 sak 89.00 
March 16, 1793 426 side 85.20 
March 30, 1793 62 mine 12.40 
April 14, 1793 56 airs 11.20 
January 14, 1794 94 ey 18.80 
New York to Montreal 
January 9, 1793 665 “ee 133.00 
. sate 288 4.32 
February 10, 1793 1,110 wide 222.00 
i Pes 265 3.9714 
February 23, 1793 579 aes 115.80 
. > 189 2.8314 
April 6, 1793 579 cack 115.80 
ss oat 266 3.89 
$1,116.12 


When Edwards procrastinated about settling the Canadian 
postal accounts with Fay, Pickering accused the former of 
not complying with Finlay’s letter of February 20, 1794, 
which indicated a desire that the Canadian accounts be paid. 
The Postmaster General also felt that Finlay would be dis- 
pleased with Edwards’ delay. When Edwards wrote that 
Finlay took the Canadian accounts to New York with him 
for settling them personally, Pickering proceeded to check 
the authorization for their payment. Neither Colonel Bau- 
man nor Mackaness confirmed Edwards’ discouraging 
remarks. Mackaness reported that during August or Septem- 
ber of 1794 a Canadian gentleman stated that Edwards 
wanted to pay Mackaness £100 for the purpose of turning 
it over to the General Post Office. Since no such funds were 
available in Mackaness’ office, an order on John Murray at 
30 days’ sight for $400 was remitted to the General Post 
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The ledgers of the General Post Office show the following 
additional Canadian accounts for the period January 1, 1793 
to July 1, 1796: 


Letters Newspapers 
January 1, 1793 $93.67 $ 4.12 
April 1, 1793 15.41 1.58 
July 1, 1793 67.66 12.9714 
October 1, 1793 53.52 19.96 
January 1, 1794 112.6714 20.2014 
April 1, 1794 67.5714 20.07 
July 1, 1794 214.4414 33.13 
October 1, 1794 43.8614 30.00 
January 1, 1795 27.8214 35.07 
April 1, 1795 31.9114 41.5614 
July 1, 1795 58.90 54.87 
October 1, 1795 49.81 48.42 
January 1, 1796 36.39 48.34 
April 1, 1796 202.39 52.18 
July 1, 1796 356.7114 39.97 


$1,895.2414 
Previous accounts 1,116.12 


$3,011.3614 
The accounts®’ credited to the United States were as follows: 


Cash paid to the Deputy Postmaster, Bur- 
lington, from the Deputy Postmaster at 
Montreal for the period October 1, 1792, 


OO DRE B, TFRD ccc cncecccccececesss $ 755.00 
Cash paid by Mackaness to the General 
RS rer rrere er rari rere 400.00 
Postage on letters returned as of May 
eee ee ree) Tee eee ee ee 2.50 
Commission on $3,011.3614 at 20 per cent.. 602.27 
$1,759.77 
$1,759.77 
Balance due to the General Post Office .... 1,251.5914 


$3,011.361% 
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In accordance with Pickering’s request of April 13, 1797, 
Fay submitted the following accounts of Canadian mail for 
the period November 12, 1794, to April 1, 1795: 


Postage collected on letters ............... $1,500.001, 
Postage collected on newspapers .......... 93.8514 
$1,604.86 
Deduct commission of 20 per cent on 
GOP Sen cccsecsccceccesaesscguces 320.97 
$1,283.89 


Although Fay was again reminded on January 26, 1799, to 
furnish the General Post Office an accounting of his Cana- 
dian mail, only those pertaining to July 1, 1796, to July 1, 
1798, are recorded: 


Postage collected on letters ............... $ 934.73 
Postage collected on newspapers ......... 441.77 
$1,376.50 

Deduct commission of 20 per cent on 
rer ere Trt y et re rte 275.29 
$1,101.21 


No additional accounts of handling Canadian and British 
mails during the eighteenth century were recorded in the 
ledgers of the General Post Office. 


Newspapers and Periodicals 


Prior to the act of February 20, 1792, there were no specific 
postage rates applied to the mailing of newspapers. The 
Postmaster General licensed postriders to carry them. The 
14th section of the 1792 act provided that public postriders 
could carry only those regularly entered on post bills sub- 
mitted by deputy postmasters and postage paid thereon. 
However, the 22d section of the same law allowed mail con- 
tractors to carry newspapers and collect postage on them. 
In such instances the Postmaster General demanded an 
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abatement in the price of carrying the mail. It was not un- 
common for public postriders to carry newspapers in their 
partially filled saddlebags without reporting such actions to 
the General Post Office or its deputies. 

Carrying of newspapers and periodicals®* between New 
York and Burlington was done in a haphazard manner. The 
publications were not delivered regularly, especially between 
Burlington and Montreal, for during bad weather the public 
carriers who walked the mail over considerable distances 
with bags strapped to their backs, did not want to be bur- 
dened with weighty items. Newspapers and periodicals were 
often kept in the Burlington office for some time after the 
regular post days before they were forwarded. Occasionally 
newspapers were disposed of either by the deputy postmaster 
at Burlington, John Fay, or by the mail carrier. Fay, how- 
ever, made attempts to send as many newspapers and pam- 
phlets to Canada as could be carried. These endeavors were 
inadequate for, in 1795, Noah Webster, Jr., of New York®‘ 
complained about the failures of many of his newspapers 
reaching Canadian towns. Webster was informed by the 
Postmaster General that although mail carriers were not 
required to carry newspapers to Canada, and that the deputy 
at Burlington had in many instances refused to receive them, 
the irregularity of such mail service would be discussed with 
the Deputy Postmaster General of Canada. 

The postal convention of 1792 provided for a postage rate 
of 114 cents for each newspaper sent between New York and 
Montrea!. Although that agreement contained no reference 
to postage covering periodicals and pamphlets, the 8 cents 
cost for each sheet of a pamphlet or periodical prior to 1792 
was lowered to 2 cents. The deputy postmaster was allowed 
a 50 per cent commission on each newspaper, periodical, or 
pamphlet sent.®® 

The 1797 formal agreement between the United States and 
Canada did not change the postage rates covering newspapers, 
but it provided for the prepayment of newspaper postage as 
far as Burlington. Postmaster General Habersham agreed 
to appoint his own postal agent at Montreal who was to dis- 
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tribute newspapers coming from the United States, and 
keep accounts with the deputy postmaster of Montreal of the 
costs of postage of conveying newspapers from Burlington. 
Since the heavy cost of transmitting newspapers from Bur- 
lington to Montreal would be paid by the subscribers instead 
of the printers, Habersham urged Finlay to lower the postage 
rates on them. Unfortunately, the charges were not lowered. 
From the summer of 1798 to the close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury no further references to transporting newspapers be- 
tween the United States and Canada were reported. 





1The Post Office Department was originally known as the General Post 
Office and was subordinate to the Treasury Department. As the office 
developed and grew in importance, it assumed the privileges and autonomy 
of a ranking administrative department and it was seldom challenged. The 
Postmaster General became a member of the cabinet in 1829, but it was not 
until June 8, 1872, that the office became known officially as the Post Office 
Department. 

2 The second Postmaster General was John Foxcroft. He and Franklin had 
jurisdiction over the area extending from Quebec to Virginia. 

3 Term applied to each local postmaster. 

4 Mail couriers were held by contract of short durations. They combined 
the practice of carrying parcels with mail and occasionally passengers. 
Smith, William, The History of the Post Office in British North America, 
1639-1870, (Cambridge, 1920) p. 38. 

5 During the period 1744-49 packet service was used between Falmouth, 
England, and New York. This service was reestablished in 1755 with four 
packets eventually in use; each round trip took about four months. 

6 This post road was established by the French in 1734. 

7 Smith, op. cit., p. 65. 

8 Ledger of Benjamin Franklin, p. 39 (National Archives) . 

§ River sloops frequently overturned and accounts of such tragedies with 
loss of passengers and mail were regularly carried by newspapers. Holmes, 
Oliver W., Stagecoach and Mail from Colonial Days to 1820, New York City, 
Columbia University, 1956, p. 78. 

10 The Continental Congress considered the Albany-New York route a cross 
post route, and the Postmaster General was “authorized to farm the exclu- 
sive right of conveying the mail on cross roads . . . to any person or persons 
giving sufficient surety for the faithful transportation of the same for a term 
not exceeding 7 years. Provided that the postage of letters or packets upon 
such cross roads shall not exceed the rates established for the convenience 
of such letters, like distance on the main post road.” Journal of Continental 
Papers, Vol. XXX, p. 630. 

In 1786 the cost of mail transportation on the Albany road was kept at 
$2-2/3 a mile as it had been on August 21, 1776. 

11 Papers of the Continental Congress, p. 497. 

12 Formerly deputy postmaster at New York and then Surveyor of the 
General Post Office of the United States. Hazard had succeeded Richard 
Bache as Postmaster General on January 28, 1782. 

13In a letter of December 28, 1784, to John Foxcroft, Agent for the 
British packets in New York, Hazard stated, “. . . it is my duty to protest 
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against any such establishment as a flagrant violation of the Ordinance of 
Congress for regulation of the Post Office of the United States of America, 
and in case it is persevered in, to give order for prosecuting every person 
concerned.” Papers of the Continental Congress, p. 191. 

14 A courier named Durand carried the mail between Quebec and Halifax. 
It took him from January 11 to February 9, 1785, to complete his first trip, 
and the cost of this service was between £120 to £191 for each round trip. 
Smith, The History of the Post Office in British North America, 1639-1870, 
p- 81 

15 On July 11, 1785, Colonel Udny Hay, proprietor of the ferries on the 
Lakes, made a bid for mail contract No. 6 to carry the mail from Albany to 
St. John. Journal of Continental Papers, Vol. XXIX, p. 528. 

16 Ibid., Vol. XXXII, p. 79. 

17 For handling the British packet mail, Sebastian Bauman, deputy post- 
master at New York, was allowed an additional compensation of $300 per 
annum. American State Papers. Post Office Department, p. 12. 

18 Jbid., p. 14. 

19 Postmaster General Letterbook “A,” p. 134. 

20 Alexander Tackles, postrider, and employed by DeHart, was paid less 
than $2.50 per mile for carrying the mail between Albany and Bennington. 
Wastebook, p. 214. 

21 Ibid., p. 214. 

22 Commissioned Postmaster General of the United States Post Office on 
August 12, 1791. 

23 Pickering considered the 1792 postal convention informal, and he 
requested Finlay “to consider a more formal agreement or make any 
improvements on the plan should occur to you and you are pleased to com- 
municate them to me. I will give them due consideration.” Postmaster 
General Letterbook “A,” p. 445. 

24 The act of February 20, 1792, authorized the establishment of a post 
road from New York by way of Albany, Bennington, Manchester, and 
Rutland to Burlington on Lake Champlain. 

25 Aaron Burr recommended John H. Wendell as successor to Abraham G. 
Lansing, who wanted to resign. Wendell declined to be deputy postmaster 
and George Mancius was appointed in his place on June 5, 1792. Postmaster 
General Letterbook “A,” pp. 461 and 486. 

26 Postmaster General Letterbook “A,” p. 445. 

27 Newspapers were carried separately from letters. Act of February 20, 1792. 

28 Letters of Finlay dated November 28 and December 3, 1792, left Bur- 
lington on December 12 and reached New York on Saturday, December 22. 
Canadian mails left Burlington every other Wednesday and arrived at New 
York on Saturday, the tenth day afterwards. In return, the mail left New 
York on the ninth day after that, say Monday, December 29, and would 
reach Burlington on Wednesday, January 9. 

29 Authorized as a post road effective June 1, 1792. Act of February 20, 1792. 

30 Previously, Haswell had carried the mail within 22 to 25 miles of 
Burlington, and presumably he collected the postage for deliveries over this 
short distance. 

31 Postmaster General Letterbook “B,” pp. 410 and 411. 

32 Postmaster General Letterbook “B,” p. 496. 

33 Postmaster General Letterbook “F,” pp. 366 and 367. 

34 Weekly mail service from northern Maine to St. Andrews was begun 
during the summer of 1796. John Brewer had been appointed deputy post- 
master at Schodic on September 16, 1796. David Howe delivered the mail 
from Castine to Mr. Brewer’s house. Postmaster General Letterbook “E,” 
pp. 352-353, 359, 361, and 402. 
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35 Cyrus DeHart also became deputy postmaster at Rhinebeck on July 1, 
1794, and he served in that position until July 1, 1798. Miscellaneous Accounts 
of Postmasters and Contractors, p. 11. 

36 About this time George Demons carried the mail between Albany and 
Lansingburg for $52 per annum and continued to do sc: to the end of 1798. 
Accounts Current, p. 1. 

37 Joseph Habersham was commissioned and confirmed Postmaster General 
of the United States on February 25, 1795. 

38 Holmes, Oliver W., Stagecoach and Mail from Colonial Days to 1820 
(New York City, Columbia University, 1956) p. 124. 

39 General Cumming’s mail contract covered the route from Albany by way 
of New York, Philadelphia, and Woodbridge to Amboy (New Jersey), for 
which he was paid $4,019.75 per annum prior to 1798. Miscellaneous Accounts 
of Postmasters and Contractors, p. 80. 

For the period May 1 to November | the outgoing mail left New York 
on Monday and Thursday by stage at 3:00 P.M., and incoming mail arrived 
in New York on Thursday and Friday at 10:00 A.M. During November 1 
to May 1 the mail left New York every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday 
at 10:00 A.M. and arrived at Albany on Thursday, Saturday, and Monday at 
9:00 A.M. On returning, the mail stage left Albany on Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday at 3:00 P.M. and reached New York on Thursday, Saturday, and 
Monday at 11:00 A.M. 

40 Ibid., p. 25. 

41 Williams and Hendricks maintained the following mail schedule: Leave 
New York on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 2:00 P.M.; arrive in Albany 
on Thursday, Saturday, and Monday at 8:00 A.M.; leave Albany on Thurs- 
day, Saturday, and Monday at 3:00 P.M.; arrive at New York on Sunday, 
Tuesday, and Thursday at 11:00 A.M. Postmaster General Letterbook “F,” 
pp. 481-482, and First Assistant Postmaster General Letterbook “B,” p. 91. 

42 The act of March 3, 1797, provided for a post route to be established 
from New York by way of White Plains, Bedford, Frederickstown, Dover, 
Sharon, Sheffield, Stockbridge, Pittsfield, and Williamstown, to Bennington. 

43 Bacon agreed to the following mail schedule: From May 1 to November 
1, the mail left New York every Monday, Wednesday, and Friday at 5:00 A.M. 
and returned to New York on Saturday, Tuesday, and Thursday by 6:00 P.M. 
From November 1 to May 1, the mail left New York every Monday and 
Thursday at 7:00 P.M. Postmaster General Letterbook “F,” pp. 499 and 500. 

44 Papers of the Continental Congress, p. 121. 

45 Ledger of Benjamin Franklin, p. 39. 

46 Rich, Wesley Everett, United States Post Office to the Year 1829 (Cam- 
bridge, 1924) p. 58. 

47 The cost of wayleave for a Canadian courier from Albany to New York 
was £48. Smith, The History of the Post Office in British North America, 
1639-1870, p. 80. 

48 Act of February 20, 1792. 

These rates were reaffirmed by the act of May 8, 1794, and prevailed until 
1799 when the number of classes were reduced so as to facilitate rating and 
dispatching letters: 


Single Letters Cents 
Up to 40 miles 8 
40 to 90 miles 10 
90 to 150 miles 124% 
150 to 300 miles 17 
300 to 500 miles 30 
Over 500 miles 35 
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On overseas letters the costs were 8 cents for a single letter, 16 cents for a 
double letter, and 24 cents for a triple letter or a packet; the cost of a single, 
coastwise sea letter was 4 cents. 

49 Rich, Wesley Everett, United States Post Office to the Year 1829, Appen- 
dix C, Table I. 

50 By 1791 Canadian post offices had been established at Annapolis, 
Augusta, Berthier, Cedar, Charlottenburg, Cornwall, Coteau du Lac, Detroit, 
Digby, Fort Erie, Frederickton, Halifax, Horton, Kingston, Lachine, Lan- 
caster, Matilda, Montreal, New Johnston, Niagara, Osnabruck, Quebec, St. 
John, Elizabethtown, and Three Rivers. Table of Distances in the British 
Province (In Toronto Public Library) and Smith, The History of the Post 
Office in British North America, 1639-1870, p. 89. 

51 $500 in cash was credited by the Canadians to the General Post Office 
of the United States. 

From October 1, 1792, Fay was paid $100 additional compensation for 
handling Canadian mails. Miscellaneous Accounts of Postmasters and Con- 
tractors, p. 44. 

52 Miscellaneous Accounts of Postmasters and Contractors, pp. 44 and 45. 

The Wastebook of the General Post Office shows the following cash 
amounts were received from Canada: 

September 19, 1794 of Thomas Mackaness 
Co ee, Fe errr rer res 200.00 
December 2, 1794 of Israel Smith 


53 Copies of Carney’s Museum, a periodical published in England, were 
sent regularly to Edwards and Finlay and a few other Canadians. These were 
first delivered to the Philadelphia post office, and only the copies for Finlay 
and Edwards were forwarded to Canada under Pickering’s frank. 

54 Publisher and editor of the Minerva (daily) and the Herald (semi- 
weekly) in New York. 

55 Act of February 20, 1792. 
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THE CHENANGO CANAL AND THE CAMPAIGN 
FOR ITS CONSTRUCTION 


BARRY K. BEYER* 


the states of the northern and western United States 

were swept by a canal building boom, touched off, in 
part, by the spectacularly successful completion and operation 
of the Erie Canal. Hundreds of miles of canals costing mil- 
lions of dollars were constructed in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Illinois and other rapidly expanding states. A great many 
of these waterways, however, were not justified by the condi- 
tions and resources of the areas in which they were built and 
soon proved to be heavy financial liabilities. Indeed, several 
States in what was then the West were virtually bankrupted 
by their unreasonable canal building programs. 

Appropriately enough, New York State itself, which was 
to a great degree responsible for this mania, was not spared 
its diverse and in many ways disastrous effects. Although the 
most prominent, the Erie was only one of many canals built 
by the Empire State in the fifty years following 1817. Its 
success eventually led the state to construct fourteen other 
waterways, which, at their peak of development, extended 
into nearly every major section of the state and, with the 
Erie, provided the state with almost 1,000 miles of arti- 
ficial water highways. 

In spite of the extensive nature of this New York canal 
system, the reputation of the Erie has eclipsed the signifi- 
cance—indeed, the very existence—of many of the canals to 
which it gave birth and eventually sustenance. One of the 
canals whose history has been thus overshadowed is the 


Di the second quarter of the nineteenth century 


* Mr. Beyer, a graduate of the University of Rochester, received his M. A. 
degree from Syracuse University in 1954, and is completing his work for a 
doctorate as an American History Fellow at the University of Rochester. In 
September he will join the social studies faculty of the Rush-Henrietta Cen- 
tral School, Henrietta, N. Y. He has published a series of articles on the 
Chenango Canal previously in The Norwich Sun, Norwich, N. Y. 
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Chenango Canal—once one of the most spectacular seg- 
ments of the state’s multi-million dollar canal system. A 
major engineering feat, this waterway provided for forty-one 
years a relatively swift and safe means of transportation and 
communication between Utica on the Erie Canal and Bing- 
hamton on the Susquehanna River. In its prime it was ac- 
claimed as one of the best built canals of its era, while at the 
same time criticized as one of New York’s greatest financial 
failures. A distant offspring of the Erie, it was more directly 
the product of pressures which erupted from a small, newly 
settled section of early nineteenth century New York. In 
time these pressures took the form of a well organized popu- 
lar movement, a movement which played a significant, if not 
decisive, role in the development of the central part of the 
state. 

The Chenango Valley in the 1820's was neither the most 
populous nor most prosperous section of the Empire State. 
It lay in the central part of the state, and its major portions 
were encompassed by the counties of Madison, Chenango 
and Broome. Separated from the rest of the state by a hilly, 
often rugged, terrain, it was an area of thick woodlands, 
rocky soil and small, shallow streams. Its largest communities 
were barely thirty years old. A vast majority of its inhabi- 
tants, many of whom had just a few years earlier emigrated to 
the area from New England, were still living under difficult 
frontier conditions. Although there were numerous lumber, 
flour and woolen mills in the valley, the basis of its liveli- 
hood was farming. Contacts with other areas were limited 
and difficult. There were no decent roads or turnpikes. The 
valley’s inadequate wagon trails were passable only a few 
months of the year. Its most convenient avenue of trade and 
travel was the Chenango River—a broad, shallow stream 
rising in Madison County and flowing sluggishly southward 
to join the Susquehanna River at Binghamton. But even 
this was unsuited to the valley’s needs. It flowed in the wrong 
direction, away from the center of the state to which the 
inhabitants were very much attracted. In addition, it could 
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not safely handle the volume of traffic required to meet the 
demands of the valley’s populace. 

This section shared only to a small degree in the progress 
and development of the state as a whole. South of the beaten 
east-west track and naturally isolated from the rest of the 
state, its wealth and population tended to increase at a much 
slower rate than did that of its northern and eastern neigh- 
bors. Awareness of this situation was intensified by the com- 
pletion of the Erie Canal and the tremendous prosperity 
which it brought to the area along its route. By 1824, the 
leading residents of the Chenango Valley had come to see 
their need for some type of connection to the Erie Canal, 
lest they and their fellow citizens continue to drop further 
behind the rest of the state in economic development. 
Gradually they began to agitate for a canal link with the Erie 
as a means of sharing in the progress it was fostering. It 
was no coincidence that this agitation was most intense in 
Chenango County, an area equally far removed from the 
prosperity of the Mohawk Valley and the advantages of the 
broad, deep Susquehanna River. 

A Chenango County Judge, Elisha Smith, was the first to 
mention publicly the possibilities of the construction of an 
artificial waterway through the valley. In 1823 he suggested 
the dredging of the Chenango River and the construction 
of a short canal linking it to the Oneida Creek which flowed 
into the Erie Canal. From this suggestion, the idea of build- 
ing a canal the entire length of the valley to connect the Erie 
with the Susquehanna quickly gained popular support. 
Although the first petition for such a project was sent to 
Albany in 1824, it was not until 1825 that any action was 
taken by the lawmakers. The state legislature, in that year, 
authorized the surveys of twenty-one possible canal routes 
throughout the state, including one through the Chenango 
Valley.? Judge James B. Geddes, a leading authority on canals 
and builder of the Champlain Canal, was engaged to make 
a survey and submit a report to the next session of the legis- 
lature. However, his report posed so many questions that a 
bill to construct a canal in the valley failed of passage in the 
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legislature’s 1826 session.’ Yet, this survey, report and bill 
laid the foundation for a great popular movement on behalf 
of this canal. From 1826 onward it rapidly gained momen- 
tum, until, in 1833, it met with complete success. 

The Geddes survey showed that the construction of a canal 
the length of the valley would be no cheap or easy task. The 
land rose 706 feet in the twenty-three miles south of Utica. 
At its summit, near Bouckville, a canal bed would have to 
be blasted through solid rock. Further south, in the valley 
of the Chenango River, the soil was primarily loose glacial 
till and extremely porous. In many places large hills closely 
hugged the river banks, making construction and mainten- 
ance of a canal extremely difficult and expensive. In the 
absence of any large bodies of water, the nature of the water 
supply was also a serious problem. The report thus noted 
many technical obstacles to the successful completion of a 
Chenango canal.‘ As a result, the state’s canal commissioners 
were so convinced of the impossibility of the project that 
they steadfastly opposed any and all attempts to secure its 
legislative approval. 

Opposition to a canal in this section was based also on a 
variety of grounds other than the difficulty of construction. 
Sectionally, this opposition centered in New York City, the 
Hudson and Mohawk Valleys and the Adirondack Counties. 
Politically, it was concentrated in the well-organized state 
Democratic Party which was dominated by a group of 
astute politicians known as the “Albany Regency.” These 
men felt that the cost of constructing such a canal would be 
prohibitive. Furthermore, they feared that the potential 
revenues from the toll charges imposed on the traffic of the 
canal would hardly pay the costs of operation, to say nothing 
of the expenses of maintenance and construction. Lacking 
satisfactory evidence to the contrary, they refused to force 
the state further into debt for the construction of a project 
that was purely local in nature and that would most assured- 
ly become a dependent of the state treasury.’ Throughout 
the campaign for the canal all of the Democratic legislators, 
except those elected from the valley itself, took this point 
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of view; they changed their stand in 1833 only out of ex- 
pediency, not out of conviction. 

Champions of the canal, however, lacked neither numbers 
nor ability. Late in 1826 ten prominent residents of the val- 
ley united to form a Committee of the Chenango Canal, with 
the avowed intent of organizing the public opinion of the 
valley behind the project. Its two most prominent members 
were from Oneida County: Reuben Tower, publicist, mer- 
chandiser, and state Assemblyman; and Fortune C. White, 
wealthy lawyer and first citizen of Whitesboro. The group 
included also Apollus Cooper of Oneida County; Moses 
Maynard and Rufus Bacon of Madison County; Smith M. 
Purdy, Dr. Henry Mitchell and Ira Wilcox of Chenango 
County; and Ammi Doubleday and Hazard Lewis of Broome 
County.° 

There were, in addition, three able spokesmen for the 
canal in the state legislature. John F. Hubbard, a resident of 
Norwich (the county seat of Chenango County), was elected 
a Republican Assemblyman from the county in 1824 and 
1826, and sat in the state Senate as a Democratic represen- 
tative of the valley from 1828 to 1836. A brilliant man, he 
was also an astute politician and a competent newspaper 
editor. In addition to directing the maneuvers of the canal 
forces in the Senate, he made his newspaper, The Norwich 
Journal, their unofficial publicity organ. William Maynard, 
a resident of New Hartford, Oneida County, was also an edi- 
tor and public servant. An ardent Anti-Mason, he repre- 
sented his district in the state Senate from 1828 to 1832 and 
did yeoman service on behalf of the canal project. The third 
member of the trio was Francis Granger, Canandaigua law- 
yer and a leader of the young Anti-Masonic Party. As a mem- 
ber of the state Assembly from 1826 to 1834 Granger was a 
part-time chairman of its Committee on Canals and its most 
outstanding and consistent proponent of the Chenango 
Canal. Together these men managed every Chenango Canal 
bill presented to the legislature; it was due to their persistent 
and lucid arguments that the project was finally approved. 

It would appear that most of the proponents of this canal 
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were moved originally by the highest of ideals, that they 
combined their talents to promote what was in their view 
the welfare of the entire valley. However, some men sup- 
ported the canal merely for selfish reasons. There is evi- 
dence to indicate that Francis Granger owned large real- 
estate holdings along the proposed route of the canal.’ John 
A. Collier, a member of Congress from Binghamton, once 
confessed to William H. Seward that his interest in the 
projected canal was primarily due to several pieces of 
property that he owned along its route.* Others were accused 
of using the canal issue as a method of attaining higher poli- 
tical office.? There were undoubtedly many other reasons for 
supporting the canal. But the vast majority of the propon- 
ents were motivated by the fear of being left behind or 
isolated from the rapid economic development of the rest 
of the state.'° 

Promoters of the Chenango Canal were faced with the 
problems of justifying the need for an canal in this section 
and of minimizing the technical difficulties involved in its 
construction. Arguments in support of the project were 
legion; they were developed early in the campaign and pro- 
pounded with such persistence that by 1833 the legislature 
knew them by heart. The most significant emphasized the 
fact that, even though the valley had supported the Erie 
Canal project by its votes and taxes, it had been denied a 
share in its benefits. ‘Therefore, “equal and exact justice”’ 
to all sections of the state required the construction of a 
canal so that the people of the Chenango Valley might share 
in the prosperity of the era. Furthermore, such a canal, it 
was argued, by making possible the fullest development of 
the valley, would add greatly to the prosperity of the state. 
At the same time, it would divert northward and to the Hud- 
son Valley trade then going southward along the Susque- 
hanna. Finally, it would provide central and western New 
York with a cheap supply of coal from the newly opened 
Pennsylvania coal fields." 

The second problem required considerably more attention 
and more concrete arguments to overcome. Honest and 
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Map of the Chenango Canal in 1858 


Section from “Map and Profiles of the New York State Canals 
Designed under the Direction of Van Rensselaer Richmond, 


State Engineer and Surveyor, to Accompany his Report for 
1858” (Albany, 1858) 








Courtesy of Barry K. Beyer 
One of the stone abutments of the wooden Aque- 
duct which carried the Chenango Canal across 
the Chenango River. Still standing just south of 
Greene, N. Y. 
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Courtesy of Barry K. Beyer 
Chenango Canal Packet Boat passing under a bridge in Oxford, 
New York. From a photograph taken just after the Civil War. 
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painstaking investigations were under taken to determine the 
adequacy of the water supply and soil. But amazing feats of 
mental gymnastics as well as an inexhaustible supply of 
optimism were needed to prove that the expenses would be 
reasonable, and the revenues more than sufficient to meet 
them. The canal promoters collected volumes of statistics 
concerning the valley’s economy and population in order to 
buttress their contentions that the area was actually very 
rich. Their estimates of the potential annual tolls ran any- 
where from $80,000 to $140,981. Many attempted to show 
that since the Chenango would be similar in length to the 
Champlain Canal it would produce a similar amount in 
tolls.12 Others even compared it to the Erie and Champlain 
Canals combined: 


Say take the receipts of tolls for the year 1827... . If, 
then, 426 miles of canal pay $554,436, what will 95 
miles pay? The answer is $123,642.18 


It was that simple. Faith in the richness of the valley was 
unlimited. So was the reasoning behind many other argu- 
ments in favor of the canal. 

The Committee of the Chenango Canal was an efficient, 


‘if unobstrusive, force in the promotion of the canal. Upon 


receipt of the news that the canal bill of 1826 had been 
defeated its members hired a Utica engineer, William Jones, 
to make a more detailed survey of the proposed canal route. 
Armed with information secured by this investigation, 
Granger, early in 1827, succeeded in maneuvering a second 
canal bill through the Assembly only to see it defeated by a 
skeptical Senate, 14 to 9. The Senators rejected the bill, they 
reported, primarily because there was an inadequate supply 
of water and the expenses involved in the construction of 
such a canal would be unreasonable. 

In response to these arguments, the committee hired a 
second engineer, Nathan S. Roberts, to resurvey the route 
to ascertain the adequacy of the water supply during the 
summer months. Taking no chances, in January of 1828 
they also employed Holmes Hutchinson, then a resident 
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engineer on the Erie Canal, to check Roberts’ work. Accom- 
panied by Tower and Moses Maynard, Hutchinson spent 
several long and tiring weeks at his task.1* His report, which 
was quickly transmitted by the committee to the legislature, 
agreed wholeheartedly with the findings of Roberts. Both 
men felt that the construction of a canal through the valley 
would be not only feasible financially and technically, but 
advantageous from the point of view of the welfare of the 
state.‘* But once again, a bill based on these reports was 
resoundingly defeated by the Senate, largely on the grounds 
that the surveys were not official and thus not reliable." 

The Committee of the Chenango Canal, however, would 
not easily admit defeat. Rather, its members altered their 
tactics to bring on the legislature increased pressure favor- 
able to their project. Moses Maynard personally prevailed on 
venerable Judge Benjamin Wright, chief engineer of the 
New York State canals, to reexamine the reports, charts, and 
notes of the earlier surveys and to resurvey the route him- 
self.1* Even though Wright undertook the job as a private 
citizen, he was still in the employ of the state, and there is 
some reason to believe that Maynard hoped his reputation 
and position, as well as his skill, would bring added influence 
to his report. Wright’s work, as always, was painstaking and 
thorough, and his report, forwarded by the committee to 
Albany, endorsed completely the favorable reports of the 
previous surveys.” 

In addition, the committee was determined to broaden its 
appeal and to organize the public opinion of the entire 
section in support of the canal. Heretofore, their activities 
had been, for the most part, private; their efforts had been 
devoted primarily to the gathering of precise technical 
information with which they had hoped to convince the legis- 
lative opposition that its views were erroneous. Now, in the 
fall of 1828, they formed a new organization, The General 
Committee of the Chenango Canal. Directed by a Central 
Committee, from which the names of these men were con- 
spicuously absent, it comprised delegates from all the towns 
and villages of Chenango County.?° With the convening of 
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its first public meeting in November the canal movement 
became a more popular movement which was not long in 
securing desired results. 

The opening of the 1829 session of the legislature saw 
interest in the valley at a fever pitch. Chenango County 
newspapers, reflecting this, and undoubtedly hoping in some 
ways to stimulate it, began to print the entire reports of the 
various legislative committees on canals, along with excerpts 
from pro-canal speeches and even letters on the subject. The 
Norwich Journal became a virtual propaganda sheet for the 
project, and its readers awaited with confidence the decision 
of the legislature on Judge Wright’s report. They were justi- 
fied in their expectations. On January 2lst another bill 
authorizing construction of a canal through the valley was 
introduced into the legislature. Guided again by Granger 
and buttressed by Wright's highly favorable report it was 
easily passed and sent quickly to the Senate.*! The upper 
Chamber was still opposed to the bill, but after what appears 
to have been an honest change of heart by several New York 
City members a majority in favor of the bill was secured.** 
With a few revisions it passed the Senate on March 24th and 
the Assembly accepted the changes the same day. 

The bill, as passed, however, was not a blanket “go ahead” 
for the project. It stipulated three conditions that had to be 
met before construction could begin. The water supply had 
to be found sufficient, expenses of construction could not 
exceed one million dollars, and potential tolls were to equal 
at least the interest upon the construction bonds as well as 
the expenses of operation and maintenance. The Canal Com- 
missioners were ordered to investigate these specific prob- 
lems and to report back to the 1830 legislature if the condi- 
tions could not be met.** In reality, then, the Senate’s earlier 
objections had not been dispelled but actually written into 
the act of construction. Nevertheless, the valley populace 
accepted the act at face value and anxiously awaited the 
official survey and start of construction. 


The Commissioners appointed Judge David Stanhope 
Bates engineer in charge of the project and he made an 
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extensive survey of the route during the summer and early 
fall. But from the conclusion of his work till the following 
January nothing further was done. This delay alarmed the 
people of the valley. The press began to voice the rising 
impatience and bitterness of the populace. In anticipation 
of a renewed struggle in the 1830 legislature the Chenango 
County Board of Supervisors resolved in favor of the canal 
and appointed a committee to enlist the support of the in- 
habitants of Broome, Madison and Oneida Counties in 
the struggle.2* The Norwich Journal and the Anti-Masonic 
Telegraph increased their coverage of the canal news. The 
latter paper, newly arrived on the Norwich scene, was the 
local spokesman for the recently created Anti-Masonic Party, 
and, much to the disgust of many of the canal promoters, 
began to inject the issue into politics. Using Granger as an 
example it constantly endeavored to show how the Anti- 
Masons in the legislature supported the canal while the 
Democrats in general opposed it. Its editor did not hesitate 
to state the valley’s position: ““We want our canal and we 
must have it or the party that defeats it must suffer the con- 
sequences.” > From this time onward the canal ceased to be 
an issue of local non-partisan interest and henceforth tended 
to become one of state-wide political importance. 

Events in the 1830 session of the legislature confirmed the 
worst fears of the Chenangoites. The Canal Commissioners 
reported that the conditions of the 1829 Act of Construction 
could not be met and therefore they could not justifiably 
proceed to the construction of the canal.** Frustrated again in 
their desires the canal proponents reacted violently. Lashing 
out viciously at the Commissioners for their “‘partiality and 
prejudice” they turned to direct action to get results.?? In 
February five hundred irate Norwich citizens in public 
assemblage resolved unanimously that “‘hereafter we will not 
support for a state office any man whose acts declare him to 
be hostile to the Chenango Canal.” In addition they voted 
to send three agents to Albany to help their legislators pro- 
mote another canal bill.?* But the Commissioners had done 
their work well; their adverse report influenced a great many 
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legislators and the bill was easily defeated in both cham- 
bers.?* 

Disillusioned, proponents of the canal still refused to give 
up. Acting as if they were victims of some underhanded 
scheming by the Commissioners and Democrats they looked 
forward to the fall elections for eager revenge. In July, Reu- 
ben Tower published An Appeal to the People of the State 
of New York in Favor of the Construction of the Chenango 
Canal, a widely circulated pamphlet admittedly promotional 
in intent. Anti-Masonic candidates for office began to seize on 
the issue as a convenient vote-getting device and in August 
the party’s state convention threw its support behind the 
canal project.*® As the agitation for the canal increased in 
tempo and the Anti-Masons rapidly gained strength, the 
Democrats began to equivocate, and finally their official 
paper, The Albany Argus, heretofore consistently opposed to 
the canal, came out in its favor.* In the Chenango Valley 
itself the Anti-Masons, with their battle cry of “Granger—his 
Friends and the Canal,” ** steadily picked up votes. In Ox- 
ford a meeting of citizens condemned both the Canal Com- 
missioners and the Regency for opposing the project; {3 che 
Anti-Masonic 21st Congressional District convention resolv- 
ed not to support any candidates known to oppose the 
canal.** In the elections the inhabitants of Chenango and 
Broome Counties, areas normally overwhelmingly Demo- 
cratic, gave Granger and his ticket a 2,000 vote majority.*® 
Yet this was not enough to destroy the Regency’s hold on the 
state. But in spite of the Anti-Masons’ defeat the valley sent 
to Albany a delegation pledged to support the canal. 

Prospects for the canal in January of 1831 were gloomy 
indeed. Governor Throop, in his first message to the legis- 
lature, challenged the wisdom of building a canal in the 
Chenango Valley and his position was generally supported 
by the Democratic majorities in both chambers.** Once again 
a canal bill was introduced, in the Senate by Hubbard and 
Maynard, and in the Assembly by Granger, but in spite 
of their efforts it was quickly disposed of by the Democrats. 
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The Senate defeated the bill by a two vote margin; it never 
even reached the floor in the Assembly.** 

When the legislature convened the following January the 
situation had not appreciably changed. Another bill was 
introduced even though the prospects of passage remained 
dim. Yet new forces were rising which were soon to revitalize 
the movement. Late the preceding year a group of Bingham- 
tonians had united to promote the canal project in their 
city.** Out of this came the Broome County Canal Commis- 
sion whose first act was to call a canal convention to meet in 
Norwich at the end of January.*® On the appointed day one 
hundred and eighteen delegates, two-thirds of them from 
Chenango County, presented themselves at DeForest’s Inn 
and preceeded to reorganize the canal movement on a 
broader basis.‘ Late in March a group of Oneida County 
citizens, operating in a similar manner, sent a special com- 
mittee to Albany to press for a canal.*? Thus it was that when 
the bill came up for discussion in the legislature its support- 
ers could defend it vigorously and with a feeling of renewed 
popular support. Hubbard led the fight for the canal in the 
Senate and for the second time in six years that chamber 
finally approved the bill. But the Assembly was more stub- 
born. Even though there was not a single dissenting speech, 
the bill was defeated. The Anti-Masons as a body supported 
it. The opposition again came from the Democrats. 

But the revitalized campaign did not falter. With renewed 
vigor it continued to gain momentum, adherents and influ- 
ence. In May the citizens of Broome County drew up and 
circulated a memorial demanding a canal. ** Several months 
later a second canal convention met in Sherburne and its 
one hundred and fifty-four delegates drew up a similar peti- 
tion; in addition, they resolved to work unceasingly to fur- 
ther the cause of the project.** 

During the summer the Anti-Masons again endorsed the 
project. At about the same time, due to the silent but stub- 
born resistance of the Democrats to the 1832 canal bill, ele- 
ments in the Hudson Valley increasingly began to sympath- 
ize openly with the canal cause.*® Evidently fearful of the 
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outcome of the fall elections the Democrats quickly altered 
their stand. At the party’s state convention, John Tracy of 
Oxford, an ardent proponent of the canal, was unanimously 
selected as the Democratic candidate for lieutenant-governor, 
and William Marcy, the party’s choice for governor, spoke 
openly in favor of the canal.** In the subsequent elections 
Chenango County, which had overwhelmingly supported 
Granger and the Anti-Masons only two years earlier, now 
threw its votes to Marcy and his ticket. Again the Democrats 
retained control of the state.‘? But, after ten years of hard 
and bitter struggle, the canal issue had finally captured the 
stronghold of its staunchest opponents. The last obstacle to 
the Chenango Canal had been overcome. 

Events moved quickly to a climax in the early months of 
1833. Governor Marcy’s first message to the legislature stress- 
ed the advisability of constructing the canal,‘* and the 
Assembly Committee on Canals quickly reported favorably 
on a bill in its behalf.*® After several days of rather disinter- 
ested and lagging debate, its members approved the bill by a 
vote of 79 to 40. Twenty days later the Senate concurred with 
only ten of its twenty-seven members in opposition.*® This 
time the Democrats were found in favor of the bill. William 
H. Seward and the other Anti-Masonic Senators from the 
western part of the state voted against it primarily because 
the canal was to be financed by the general canal fund, thus 
preventing a decrease in the tolls of the Erie which were 
viewed as a heavy burden on the farmers of the West.5! How- 
ever, their opposition was of no avail. On February 23, 1833, 
“An Act for the Construction of the Chenango Canal’ be- 
came law. Without the restrictions of the 1829 act, it pro- 
vided that a canal be constructed from Binghamton up the 
valley of the Chenango River to the Erie Canal and appro- 
priated one million dollars to finance the project. 

There was no checking the enthusiasm with which the 
residents of the valley received this joyous news. In Sher- 
burne they paraded river boats through the torch-lit streets.** 
According to the Anti-Masonic Telegraph of February 27, 
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1833, the spontaneous Norwich celebration was a sight to 
remember: 


In the evening the courthouse, jail, clerk’s office, bank, 
all the public houses, stores, mechanic’s shops, and 
many private residences were brilliantly illuminated. 
Bonfires were also lighted up at each end of town, and 
the old ‘war dog’ stationed on the public square kept up 
a continuous roar, which made the village tremble, and 
carried the joyful tidings to the surrounding country. 


Banquets, balis and parades everywhere testified to the feel- 
ings of the populace. “Henceforth the long neglected and 
sequestered valley of the Chenango (would) take rank with 
the most flourishing and enterprising counties in the ‘em- 
pire state’.” 

Construction did not begin immediately, however. Re- 
sults of a new survey indicated that the cost of the canal 
would be nearly twice the original estimate of $945,000, 
and so a great deal of delay ensued while the Canal Com- 
missioners attempted to secure additional funds.** The val- 
ley populace, well aware that delay had once before meant 
disaster, raised such a clamor at the Commissioners’ inac- 
tivity that by late fall they determined to start construction 
with the hope that more money would soon be forthcoming. 
By November of 1833 contracts had been let to eleven com- 
panies and construction started on the canal north of Sher- 
burne.** 

Many serious obstacles were encountered by the builders. 
The engineer in charge of the project had planned the 
waterway to intersect the Erie at a point west of Utica in the 
town of Whitesboro. But early in 1834 Utica precipitated an 
involved controversy by demanding that the canal terminus 
be located within its city limits.°> Only a large money settle- 
ment by its citizens®* and a threatened move to repeal the act 
of construction combined to settle the issue—in Utica’s 
favor.*? Damage suits brought by mill owners whose water- 
power supply was being destroyed or reduced by the canal 
builders also interfered with construction for several weeks 
and eventually cost the state over a quarter of a million dol- 
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lars.5® Moreover, a serious inflation which set in in 1835 
threatened many of the contractors with bankruptcy, and 
only the state’s agreement to increase the original contracts. 
by 20% kept them at work.*® As a rather bitter climax to the 
whole undertaking, when water was let into the completed 
canal bed for the first time its banks proved so porous that 
hundreds of acres of neighboring farmland and the streets of 
several villages were flooded.*® Again there was a costly delay 
while the canal was drained and its bed lined with imported 
clays. Yet in spite of these difficulties the canal was completed 
in record time. 

Officially opened May 1, 1837, the Chenango Canal re- 
mained in operation from May to October every year for 
forty-one years. Ninety-seven miles long, it was prism shaped 
—twenty-six feet wide at the bottom, forty-two feet wide on 
the surface and only four feet deep. It climbed the 706 foot 
rise in the land south of Utica by means of seventy-six locks 
unevenly distributed over the twenty-three mile route; from 
there, at its summit, it descended gradually via forty more 
locks the seventy-four miles to Binghamton where it emptied 
into the Susquehanna River. Its water supply was provided 
by feeders from the Chenango River as well as by seven 
specially built reservoirs located near Hamilton and Bouck- 
ville. In several places it crossed the Chenango River and 
lesser streams by means of large wooden aqueducts supported 
by extremely well built stone piers. The canal as a whole was. 
truly a remarkable achievement and for years was regarded 
as the best constructed canal in New York State. 


This waterway, however, was never a beehive of activity. 
While the Erie was locking nearly 200 boats daily, the Che- 
nango could count only twelve in its busiest days and raore 
generally only five.*! Its peak annual tonnage was reached in 
1868 when 112,455 tons of goods were carried by its boats; 
eight years later they carried only 6000 tons. Tolls reached 
their greatest amount in 1848 when the canal earned $32,000; 
during its entire life, however, its revenues averaged only 
$18,000 annually.* 

By 1870 the canal was becoming increasingly dependent 
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on the state’s treasury. Maintenance costs had more than 
doubled, and the majority of canal structures were in dire 
need of extensive repairs, or in many instances, of com- 
plete replacement. But the major factor in the demise of the 
canal was not the rising costs but the railroad. Oddly enough, 
railroads had always played an important role in the life of 
the waterway. Railroad projects had failed to dampen the 
valley’s demands for a canal in 1829 and again in 1832. Con- 
struction of the Schenectady & Saratoga Railroad in 1835-36 
had been partially responsible for the increased labor costs 
that had plagued the canal’s contractors. In 1866 and 1870 
two railroad lines were built through the valley cutting 
deeply into the trade of the canal. Ironically enough it was 
a canal barge that transported the first railroad engine into 
the heart of the valley to aid in the building of these roads. 
With the arrival of these faster and year-round means of 
transportation the canal was doomed. On May 1, 1878, it was 
officially closed to traffic and within a matter of years had 
been sold back to the farmers and villages upon whose land it 
had been built. Although several attempts were made to 
reopen it, the latest in 1912, it was never again opened to 
traffic. 

Although this waterway reduced transportation costs and 
promoted to some extent the development and unity of the 
section, it never justified itself financially. By the time it 
had been completed nearly $2,800,000 had been expended 
on it. In 1863 the state began work on an extension designed 
to link it with the Pennsylvania canal system, but when con- 
struction was halted in 1872 only fifteen miles had been com- 
pleted at a cost of $1,700,000.** During its lifetime, its main- 
tenance and operation cost the state an additional $2,000,000, 
and other expenses amounted to well over $1,000,000. In 
sum, this canal cost the taxpayers approximately $7,500,000; 
it returned to the coffers of the state only $744,000 in reven- 
ues.** 


Yet, its greatest service could not be measured entirely in 
dollars and cents. It kept the valley open to a share in the 
progress and prosperity of the state until the advent of the 
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railroad enabled it to take a more rewarding advantage of 
its special resources and make a more conspicuous contribu- 
tion to the state’s development. 

Only isolated remnants of the waterway exist today. Yet its 
history looms large, if hidden, in the annals of the past. 
Standing in its time as a monument to the persistent demands 
of the residents of the Chenango Valley for a share in the 
prosperity of the period, it was also a great tribute to the 
skills and abilities of its builders. It represents today not only 
the process by which local interests can become inextricably 
interwoven into large political scenes but also the stories of 
many similar New York canals. Above all, it aptly symbolizes 
the buoyant confidence of the rapidly expanding North in 
the middle period of American history. 
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ROBERT OLIVER, JR., AND THE OSWEGO 
COUNTY REGIMENT 


CHARLES M. SNYDER* 


HOUGH the Civil War has been recorded more minutely 
than our other armed conflicts, fresh materials occas- 
ionally come to light which afford new insights into 
the lives and thoughts of its participants. Letters and diaries 
of a young New Yorker, Robert Oliver, Jr., now preserved 
in the historical society of his home city, Oswego, have just 
such a quality. Through a two year enlistment, stretching 
from Bull Run to Chancellorsville, they reveal the hopes and 
frustrations, the satisfactions and disillusionments of a sen- 
sitive officer, who was deeply concerned for the welfare of 
both his comrades and his family at home. Among the many 
incidentals are moving references to the horse which accom- 
panied him throughout the campaign and survived him. In 
the pages which follow Oliver has been quoted freely in an 
effort to make the account his own story of his war experi- 
ence. 

The parents of Robert Oliver, Jr., were Robert Oliver, 
Sr., and Margaret (Sangster) Oliver, who emigrated from 
Edinburgh, Scotland, as newlyweds in 1833. Robert, Sr., a 
butcher, was planning to settle in Cincinnati, Ohio, then 
the nation’s largest meat-packing center. Disembarking at 
Montreal, they visited relatives in the town of Sterling, New 
York, a few miles west of Oswego. Realizing that lake trade 
was booming, following the completion of the Oswego and 
Welland canals, they decided to make their home in Oswego, 


*Dr. Charles M. Snyder is Professor of History at the State Teachers 
College, Oswego, and currently President of the Oswego County Historical 
Society. He took his bachelor’s degree at Bucknell University, and his doc- 
torate at the University of Pennsylvania. His article about “A Teen-age G. I. 
in the Civil War” appeared in New York History for January, 1954. 

This account of Robert Oliver, Jr.’s service, 1861-1863, with the Twenty- 
fourth Regiment of Infantry is based principally on the letters, letter-books 
and diaries of Robert Oliver, Jr., owned by the Oswego County Historical 
Society, at Oswego, N. Y. 
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instead of going on to Cincinnati. Robert Sr., opened a 
butcher shop, and was soon supplying the numerous vessels 
in the harbor with meats and provisions. 

During the years which followed, the Olivers reared eleven 
children, of whom Robert, Jr., the eldest son who survived, 
was born in Oswego on August 17, 1836. The parents par- 
ticipated actively in community affairs. Robert, Sr., was an 
alderman in the first Common Council of the City of Oswe- 
go, and Margaret was a charter member of the Board of 
Directors of the Home for the Homeless. There was a mili- 
tary tradition in the family, which the senior Robert nur- 
tured through the local militia. He was a charter member of 
the old Oswego Guards, attaining the rank of Major, an 
honor which he accepted with pride. He passed his interest 
in military affairs to his sons, who joined the Guards as they 
became eligible. Fond of riding, shooting and fencing, the 
younger Olivers also relished the drill and the parade, and 
the many details of soldiering. 

At the advent of the Civil War, Robert, Jr. (or Bob), 
twenty-four years of age, was operating a wholesale meat and 
provisions business similar to that of his father. He adver- 
tised, in the Oswego Directory of 1859, salt and fresh meat 
and “vegetables from the city gardens, of superior quality 
and in great variety, constantly on hand in their season,” 
also ice, delivered by the pound or in quantity during the 
summer. A few months before Lincoln’s inaugural he mar- 
ried Pattie Danforth Wood of Oswego. 

Upon President Lincoln’s call for volunteers on April 15, 
1861, following the bombardment of Fort Sumter, Bob, like 
many of his associates in the militia, offered his services. He 
was commissioned Adjutant, with the rank of Lieutenant, in 
the Twenty-fourth Regiment, New York Volunteers, which 
was recruited in Oswego County. The Regiment filled 
quickly, and was mustered into the United States service, for 
two years at Elmira, New York, on July 2, 1861, to date from 
May 17, 1861. Bob’s commanding, and fellow, officers in- 
cluded Colonel Timothy Sullivan, Lieutenant Colonel 
Samuel R. Beardsley, Major Jonathan Tarbell, Surgeon 
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James B. Murdock, Assistant Surgeon Lawrence Reynolds, 
Quartermaster Charles T. Richardson, and Chaplain Mason 
Gallagher, rector of the Protestant Episcopal Church of the 
Evangelists in Oswego. 

Bob had qualities which were to make him an able soldier. 
He accepted responsibility and performed the duties of his 
rank conscientiously. Possessed with an abundance of nervous 
energy, he drove himself at a pace which was sometimes too 
strenuous for his rather delicate physical constitution, and 
possibly, as a result, suffered from chronic digestive disorder, 
which repeatedly left him debilitated and miserable. Though 
absorbed in his new life, he never for a moment forgot his 
family and his responsibilities at home. Concern for his wife's 
health, his business obligations and those of his father, fill 
many of his letters and run through his diary. Sometimes 
critical of his fellow officers when they failed to measure up 
to his high standards, he was nevertheless popular among a 
small circle of friends and among the men in the ranks. 

The last minute press of details, before he left for serv- 
ice, gave Bob insufficient time to secure a horse, an obliga- 
tion which officers met out of their own pockets. His friends 
came to the rescue. They solicited funds soon after his depar- 
ture for Elmira, and purchased “Dick,” of whom more later, 
and delivered him to the Adjutant in Elmira. 

The Twenty-fourth Regiment moved south to Washing- 
ton, by way of Harrisburg and Baltimore. They marched 
through the Maryland city along the route where, a few 
weeks earlier, the Sixth Massachusetts had been beset by a 
pro-Southern mob. But there were no incidents as the Os- 
wego County Regiment went through. “They knew by the 
expression on the countenances of the men that we were not 
to be trifled with,” Bob observed in a letter to his father on 
July 6, 1861. The Oswego contingent arrived in Washington 
on schedule. 

By this time, Bob had become acquainted with his horse 
Dick, which continued a source of pride and joy for many 
years. “He is the nicest horse in Washington,” he wrote 
home on July 12th, “he rides beautifully and follows me all 
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over the camp like a dog. I have been offered $175 for him 
but shall never part with him till a bullet takes him.” 

At their camp across the Potomac from Washington, the 
regiment was quickly given a taste of the realities of war. The 
atmosphere was charged with expectancy. Troops were arriv- 
ing and departing daily, destinations unknown. Dysentery 
ran through the camp. Sentries were posted at the wells to 
prevent their being poisoned. For several weeks, the men of 
the Oswego County regiment divided their time between 
drill and camp construction, but they were then rushed to 
the front to cover the retreat from Bull Run. On the day 
following that debacle, with no equipment but blankets 
and two days’ rations, they moved into advanced positions, 
and remained there for three weeks. Fortunately, the enemy 
did not follow up their victory, and the Twenty-fourth was 
given much-needed time to whip raw recruits into a fighting 
unlit. 

Through the late summer and autumn of 1861 they erected 
Camp Upton near Arlington, and did their share of picket 
duty. The latter took them to stations a few miles south of 
the capital where they could observe Confederate troops at 
drill and on parade. There were occasional skirmishes be- 
tween pickets, but no large-scale operations. 

Their proximity to Washington helped provide diversion 
from the routine of camp life. When duties were not too 
pressing, they could visit public buildings, attend the thea- 
tre, play billiards and perhaps remain overnight to enjoy 
the comforts of a hotel. On one trip Bob attended the Presi- 
dent’s levee. In his diary he noted that he had observed more 
diamonds there than he had ever seen before in his life, but 
unfortunately, he did not elaborate. 

Bob’s letters and diary reveal a stream of visitors from 
Oswego scarcely credible to a generation which remembers 
the difficulties of travel during World War II. Visitors 
received a warm welcome, and hospitable celebrations some- 
times continued into the night. On one such happy occasion, 
Bob returned from a holiday in Washington to find some 
Oswego friends in Camp. “They stayed all night,” he record- 
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ed in his diary on January 16, 1862, ‘““We had a splendid time 
playing euchre [and drinking] hot whiskey. The band 
serenaded them. In fact it was the pleasantest evening ever 
in this camp.” 

Among the wide-eyed Oswego arrivals was Robert Oliver, 
Sr., timing his visit so that he might see both Bob and Joseph 
(second of his sons to enter the service, as a member of a 
Wisconsin regiment). Father Robert entered into camp life 
with a zest which would have exhausted men many years 
his junior. He took his turn at terget practice and made a 
commendable showing. When a courier reported that the 
Rebels were firing on Union pickets, he strapped a revolver 
to his side, jumped on a horse, and galloped off with the 
officer in charge to investigate. He must have been disap- 
pointed when they found that the enemy had withdrawn. A 
day later he thrilled to see President Lincoln and General 
McClellan review some twelve thousand troops, as his son 
Joseph wrote his mother on August 24, 1861. During quieter 
moments he slept on a “board” in Bob’s tent, ate army 
rations, and swapped military yarns with the boys. There is 
no record of his subsequent reports at home and in his store, 
but it can be assumed that they would have filled many 
pages. 

Bob fell into the swing of things, and adjusted himself to 
the life of a soldier. In October, he noted that he was get- 
ting fat, and weighted 130 pounds—more than he had 
weighed when he left home, and well above a low of 98 
pounds several months earlier. He also took pride in his 
regiment, and was pleased at his own progress. “They think 
a great deal of the little adjutant at Headquarters,” he 
boasted in a letter to his mother on October 4, 1861. 


Late in October, accompanied by Sergeant Jacob Glaser, 
he made an unexpected trip hime in quest of recruits. An 
announcement in the Oswego Times promised that recruits, 
enlisting for eighteen months, could have all the privileges 
of the two-year term: 160 acres of land and $100 bounty. 
There is no diary record of Bob’s impressions of this first 
trip home. 
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In December, Major Tarbell of the Twenty-fourth Regi- 
ment was appointed to a lieutenant-colonelcy in another 
regiment, and the officers scrambled to fill his billet and the 
Captaincy it opened. Promotions originated at the Headquar- 
ters of the New York State Militia in Albany, so that the 
successful candidate was apt to be the one who could exert 
the greatest pressure there. Bob’s approach was to get recom- 
mendations signed by the leading citizens of Oswego. He 
listed the following as desirable: DeWitt C. Littlejohn, 
Henry Fitzhugh, Henry M. Ames, Elias Root, Luther Wright, 
James Platt, John W. Judson, and Josel B. Penfield, a quite 
adequate “Who’s Who” in Oswego for that time. His father 
obtained the recommendations suggested, and carried them 
to Albany in person, a routine he repeated on several sub- 
sequent occasions. In this instance he failed, but he was not 
found lacking when opportunity knocked again. 


During the winter of 1861-1862, military operations were 
limited to picket duty, and even drill was curtailed due to 
the sea of mud which covered the ground. Meanwhile the 
men made themselves as comfortable as their limited 
resources permitted. Camp life was now more monotonous 
than it had been in the fall, and occasionally it was downright 
disagreeable. For Bob there was one evening when every- 
thing went wrong. In a letter to his wife Pattie he lamented 
on February 12, 1862: 


Bad luck seems to be my misfortune tonight, and con- 
sequently I am not in the best of humor. The smoke of 
my stove instead of passing off by the proper channel 
comes out of the stove door, and my tent is so full of 
smoke I can hardly breathe. A few minutes ago my can- 
dle went out, and after hunting about in the dark spill- 
ing a plate of 7 I found a candle, but had no 
match, and in finding that spilled the ink. Besides all 
that, the mail has just arrived, and no letter from home 
.... Added to all of this it is raining hard, and tomor- 
row morning at 8 o'clock I have to go in command of 
the brigade on picket for two days. Now do you blame 
me for feeling cross and ugly; and so I won’t write any 
more. 
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[P. S.] I have to go out in the rain to get some ink to 
direct this, and of course my boots are off. Everything 
is wrong end up, and I had better go to bed or I shall 
fall down and step on myself. 

[P. P. S.] It will be a wonder if I don’t burn myself with 
the sealing wax. 


One gets the impression that at the close he was beginning 
to enjoy his misery. Perhaps the pleasure of thinking about 
Pattie was triumphing over his many obstacles! 

By early March, 1862, rumors of advance filled the air, and 
the camp took on a hustle and bustle. Even the mud began 
to dry. On March 18th, they broke camp and marched 
towards Alexandria, presumably to board transports for Mc- 
Clellan’s anticipated Peninsula campaign. But the order was 
countermanded, and instead of embarking they were attached 
to McDowell’s Corps for operations between Washington 
and Richmond, and, in emergency, for the defense of the 
federal capital. 

Their spring campaign was initiated on April 4th, when, 
in company with several other regiments under Brigadier 
General C. C. Augur they moved across the old battlefield 
at Manassas. They encountered rain, which became so heavy 
that they made camp. The driest spot to be found was within 
their shelter tents, which were pieces of cloth, two feet by 
six, buttoned together. Two men might get under one if 
they left their legs protruding outside. It was too wet to light 
fires, and they subsisted for several days on little more than 
hard tack. On the fourth morning, Bob was awakened by a 
round of cheers, and assumed that McClellan had gained a 
victory on the Peninsula. Investigation showed, however, 
that it was simply jubilation that the sun had broken through 
the clouds. 

The march southward was resumed with the pickets 
occasionally skirmishing with the enemy. On April 17th 
the regiment camped on an estate with a fine southern resi- 
dence, and Colonel Sullivan and Adjutant Bob decided to 
accept the unoffered hospitality of the owners for a good 
night’s rest. The occupants, a widow and three children, 
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were “frightened to death. They had an idea we would rob 
and destroy them and all their property. They seemed sur- 
prised to find gentlemen in the Yankee army,” Bob wrote 
his wife. Their “southern comfort” came to a sudden end. 
They had scarcely nestled down upon a rug when the camp 
alarm sounded. It proved to be a false alarm—their pickets 
had fired on their own messenger. But by the time the con- 
fusion had cleared the night had waned. 

Continuing to press southward they skirmished with 
retreating Confederates, and in several days reached Fal- 
mouth, though not in time to prevent the enemy from burn- 
ing the bridge across the Rappahannock, which they had 
hope to use to enter Fredericksburg. Thirty-four miles in 
twenty hours had not been fast enough! 

The troops rested there (Bob slept for eighteen hours), 
and awaited reinforcements. “I was all right,” he reported to 
Pattie on April 20th, “only my poor horse who had only one 
feed of corn in two days; but the little fellow feels first 
rate.” While they waited, slaves in the vicinity flocked into 
camp until every man in the regiment had a “contraband” 
or valet. As for Fredericksburg, it appeared deserted from 
their vantage point across the river. On Sunday morning, 
however, the sound of church bells indicated that life con- 
tinued there despite the proximity of the Yankees. 

During the next few weeks troops poured in, and General 
McDowell, in command of the Washington defenses, set up 
headquarters there. Boatmen and carpenters were at work 
building pontoons to span the Rappahannock, and on May 
20th, their bridge was in place. Three days later the army 
was reviewed by President Lincoln and Secretary of War 
Stanton. Then, on May 25th, the anticipated advance 
toward Richmond got under way. 

The next day it stopped. Amidst a flurry of rumors the 
army did an about face and began a forced march northward 
toward Catlet’s Station, the nearest railroad connecting the 
Tidewater with the Shenandoah Valley to the west. The 
elusive “Stonewall” Jackson had unexpectedly moved up the 
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valley and now threatened Washington. McDowell’s plans to 
support McClellan thus went into the wastebasket. 


Reaching Catlet’s Station on the third day, the men of 
the Twenty-fourth Regiment boarded the “cars” and pro- 
ceeded to Manassas, where they were fed, and hurried on 
toward the Blue Ridge. They rode in open cars in the rain. 
Approaching Front Royal in the Shenandoah Valley, their 
train collided with another, but the Oswego boys escaped 
serious injuries. Arriving at Front Royal, after a delay of 
several hours, they were hastily dispatched to Strasburg. A 
short distance from their objective the locomotive lurched 
to a halt. The bridge across the Shenandoah River had been 
burned. 


In a letter to his wife Pattie, dated June 4, 1862, Bob 
thus described the trip: 


We left our camp south of Fredericksburg last Thurs- 
day. Marched to Catlet’s Station (40 miles). To cars to 
Manassas Junction; from there to Front Royal, and 
started to Strasburg, but the railroad bridge over the 
Shenandoah River was burned, which stopped us. 

We had all kinds of mishaps; came near going off the 
railroad bridge which was burned and the track greased. 
Found the road obstructed in a number of places, and 
did run off the track after all. None of our regiment got 
hurt, but 46 of our brigade got killed and wounded. 

If the railroad bridge had not been burnt, we would 
have been in a nice little fight at Strasburg, but we are 
destined not to be in a fight. I was 80 odd hours on the 
cars with only a few hard bread to eat, and took cold 
by falling in the canal; so I don’t feel very well. 


Having failed to reach the Shenandoah front, they return- 
ed to the Tidewater, and arrived at their previous camp site 
near Fredericksburg after a grueling march. Though fever- 
ish and exhausted Bob’s sagging spirits quickly rebounded. 
Fourteen letters were awaiting him there. 

While Bob’s brothers were seeing action on the Peninsula 
(a second brother, John, was attached to the 81st Regiment 
of New York Volunteers), he had to search out activities to 
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avoid boredom. On one Sunday he rode with the Surgeon, 
Dr. Murdoch, and a war correspondent, to Fredericksburg 
to attend church. ““There were 50 ladies and one gentleman 
present, and a great portion were in mourning. Was almost 
insulted by some of the ladies.” His sense of chivalry, how- 
ever, Overcame any reservations about southern hospitality. 
“I feel sorry for the poor women, alone and unprotected” 
he wrote in his diary in July, “although they are rebels, 
they should be protected from the violence of rude and 
brutal soldiers.” 

Perhaps Bob’s most pleasant pastime during these weeks 
was fencing. He discovered that a private of Italian lineage 
in a nearby regiment was a “splendid swordsman,” and he 
arranged to meet him in a series of matches. He enjoyed it 
thoroughly and proudly confided to his diary that he was 
“rather too much for him.” 

During their inactivity at Falmouth, the command of the 
brigade passed to General John P. Hatch, a former Oswe- 
gonian, and the Twenty-fourth Regiment became the senior 
unit in the First Brigade and First Corps. 

On August 5, 1862, the regiment moved north from Fal- 
mouth under General Pope, who had been brought out of 
the West to replace McClellan, discredited for his failure 
before Richmond. During the weeks which followed they 
were kept on the move almost continuously as Jackson again 
harassed the bewildered Federal command. It was soon a 
nightmare. In two days the regiment covered fifty-two miles, 
scarcely pausing to eat or rest. During this time they suffered 
a few casualties, but did not face a frontal assault. 

Then on August 28th, at Gainesville, a short distance from 
Manassas, they had their real baptism of fire, lasting about 
two hours. Early the next morning they retreated to Manas- 
sas, leaving their wounded on the field. Later that day, in 
what has been termed the Second Battle of Bull Run, 
Doubleday’s Brigade broke ranks and ran through Hatch’s 
Brigade, and the latter was swept back with it. Bob found 
time for hurried entries in his diary: 


Awful turn of affairs. My clothes torn by balls. Col. 
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Beardsley wounded. Our loss probably 60 killed and 
wounded. . . . Lost our colors. ... I rallied brigade and 
brought them to camp. . . . Major Barney is killed. . . . 
Col. Sullivan drunk . . . nothing left of our brave regi- 
ment; poor Barney... . Brought what men I could find 
in, and camped at Centerville.” 


And a few days later, on September 2 and 3, 1862, he 
wrote in his diary: 


Fell back to Fairfax; we have only 116 men for duty 
in the regiment .. . raining awful . . . stood up all night 
. .. Am nearly given out . . . our loss 293 killed and 
wounded and missing .. . Dr. Murdoch gave me a pass 
to Washington for medical treatment. [The official fig- 
ure was 237 killed, wounded and missing.] 


Two days later Bob was home in Oswego on a week’s fur- 
lough. A more rapid transformation from despair to bliss can 
hardly be imagined. “Happy, happy Sunday evening. . . . 
The happiness almost painful. . . . The band serenaded me. 
... Commenced telling stories about me and others.” 

Meanwhile, the Twenty-fourth Regiment, or what was 
left of it, was rushed northward to intercept Lee’s daring 
advance into Maryland, after but several days’ rest. At South 
Mountain and Antietam the regiment again faced a wither- 
ing enemy fire. In these engagements they lost forty-five more 
in killed and wounded. 

The rapid movements of the army delayed Bob’s return 
for a few days, and when he arrived he viewed a sorry spec- 
tacle. Riding around the battlefield at Antietam in search of 
his regiment, he saw thousands of dead and dying. “I never 
knew the horrors of war till now,” he wrote. “It is past 
description.”” When he reached his regiment, he found 
scarcely twenty men fit for duty. The gallant Captain John 
D. O’Brian (who later gave his name to a Grand Army of the 
Republic post in Oswego) lay wounded with a leg amputated, 
as Bob sorrowfully noted in his diary on September 20th. 
On October 3rd, President Lincoln and General McClellan, 
again in command, reviewed. the army. “They gave a sharp 
look at our poor brigade,” Bob wrote in his diary that eve- 
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ning; “Our regiment had only 86 rifles; that was all we could 
raise.” 

With the ranks depleted, promotions were in order, and 
the officers again busied themselves obtaining recommenda- 
tions. Bob was hopeful of receiving temporary command of 
the regiment with the rank of major. He left no stone un- 
turned to obtain it, but he was embarrassed to find himself 
in competition with Captain O’Brian, who was ambitious to 
advance in the service despite his disability. Bob signed 
a recommendation for O’Brian, and awaited the outcome 
with some trepidation. When it was reported that Bob was 
to be the new major, not O’Brian or other captains in the 
regiment, the atmosphere of the camp grew cold. Bob was 
“jumping” several of his superiors by advancing from adju- 
tant to major. “I went and saw O’Brien,” he confided to his 
diary in mid-October, “and he acted a little disappointed. I 
told him I would not accept. He said I was very foolish; 
that I ought to accept. He was very friendly, but somewhat 
disappointed; left him good friends. The officers are feeling 
sore. They use me very politely.” 

A few days after assuming command, Bob recorded a state 
of mind which commanders on land and sea have felt through 
the ages: “I am lonesome; have no associates.” Bob’s promo- 
tion appears to have been popular with the men in the ranks, 
however, and the officers became more cordial as their initial 
disappointment wore off. 

On October 26, 1862, the army broke camp and marched 
southward, recrossing the Potomac near Harpers Ferry. It 
did not seem an auspicious start to the men of the Twenty- 
fourth. “It seems too bad to march this little regiment into 
Virginia again,” Major Bob wrote his wife on October 29th. 
“We have only 132 men fit for duty, and they are suffering 
for clothes, shoes, blankets, and twenty have no arms. It 
would make your heart ache to see the poor fellows at night 
laying along side a fire without blankets, overcoats or tents. 
I give them my overcoat every night; that is all I can do for 
them.” 


Morale was low. Both officers and men were absent with- 
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out leave, and officers were putting one another on report for 
irregularities. 

On November 10th the army stood on review to take fare- 
well of McClellan, who was again removed from command 
for his failure to follow Lee more closely after his retreat 
from Maryland. “Poor fellow, my heart aches for him,” was 
Bob’s diary tribute to the colorful leader. “Our main prop 
is gone now. I am willing to give up.” 

Continuing to edge southward under General A. E. Burn- 
side, the army reached Falmouth, their old campground 
across the Rappahannock from Fredericksburg, on Decem- 
ber 9th. There Burnside committed one of the costliest 
blunders of the war. With the Confederate Army in an almost 
impregnable position on the wooded heights just beyond 
Fredericksburg, he made a frontal assault, sending charge 
after charge against the deadly Confederate musketry and 
’ artillery. When they retired at nightfall the field was stewn 
with their dead. Northern morale hit a new low; perhaps 
the iowest of the war. 


The role of the Twenty-fourth may be told briefly. On 
Thursday, December 11, 1862, Union artillery threw a heavy 
cannonade against Fredericksburg and the heights beyond, 
and before sundown the troops began to cross the river on 
pontoon bridges. Bringing up the rear, the Twenty-fourth 
Regiment crossed over the following afternoon, and lay that 
night upon their arms. The next day they went out as skir- 
mishers, and while the action was exhausting, there were few 
casualties. On the following day the armies rested, and there 
was little firing. On Monday evening the regiment was sent 
forward to support a battery (except one company which 
went on picket duty). Bob made hurried entries in his diary. 
Noting that they had retreated at double quick for two miles 
and had crossed the river safely, he wrote: “I nearly gave 
out, but for a little whiskey I should. . . . I am sick and per- 
fectly demoralized; never was so sick of the war. Think the 
rebels have earned their independence. . . . Oh I am home- 
sick, 5 months from today [expiration date of his enlistment] 
. . . All down on Burnside . . . rumored that Seward has 
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resigned and little Mc[Clellan] is coming back. He is the 
only man that can fetch this army up.” 

The account he wrote to his wife Pattie on December 18, 
1862, with a flair for the dramatic, contrasts sharply with his 
hurried diary entries: 


I was sent for and ordered to have my regiment fall 
back to where the brigade was. There I learned for the 
first time that we were to retreat, and my company was 
to be left out front to be either taken prisoners or killed. 
You can’t imagine the feelings I had to thus leave my 
friends and comrades to the mercies of the enemy, for 
I was sure they would be taken; but I could not help it, 
and with an aching heart I left them. They did not 
know anything about it, or that the army was going to 
retreat. Well we got safely across the river, and Lt. Hill 
of our regiment, who is acting adjutant, was detailed to 
go and call in the pickets after the whole army had got 
safely across. He gave me all his money and a letter to 
his mother, and with a “God bless you, Major” left me 
to do his duty; and well did he do it, for all the pickets 
got safely across the river without losing a man. I was 
never so thankful to get out of any battle I was in as 
this one. 


After the battle the army marched northward and made 
camp at Belle Plain on the Potomac, and as they settled down 
for another winter in camp, Bob’s thoughts turned more and 
more toward home. On Christmas he visited his brother 
Joseph, encamped nearby, and learned that he had sent in 
his resignation. Their conversation, extended into the wee 
hours, was of their future. Where would they begin, and 
how? Joseph was thinking of returning to the West, but 
Bob thought only of Oswego as home, and he resolved that it 
would be his last Christmas away from his loved ones. 

His war fatigue seems to have been shared by his comrades. 
When one of the men in the regiment was courtmartialed 
for desertion he noted in his diary (December 25, 1862): 
“Pretty hard to punish one and not the others who were 
equally guilty.” 

New Year’s Day, 1863, was filled with diversions: a shoot- 
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ing match with fellow officers for a fifty-dollar purse, and 
rounds of hot toddy. But toward the end of the month he 
was counting the days until ‘May 17th. The January 26th 
entry in his diary reads: ‘9,590,400 seconds more to stay in 
the service.” 

On January 20th, General Burnside interrupted their 
short-lived winter encampment with a march toward the 
Rappahannock, an expedition appropriately dubbed “the 
mud march.” Roads were a morass, and rain fell steadily. 
By the second day “artillery, baggage, wagons and everything 
was stuck fast. .. . 1 am awful sick, nearly fell from my horse 
with cramps. Would go to the rear if we was not going to 
fight, but will keep up as long as I can sit on a horse,” his 
diary declared on January 21st. 

Two days later the whole campaign was called off, and 
the army sloshed back to their old camp. Again the routine 
was picket duty and a growing number of court martials for 
desertion and drunkenness. Some regiments received fur- 
loughs, but the undermanned Twenty-fourth obtained very 
few. At length, when Captain Phillips was successful in get- 
ting one, he remained away without leave. Other furloughs 
awaited his forced return. 

On February 23rd, Bob received official notification of his 
promotion to Lieutenant Colonel, a testimonial to his hard- 
working father at Albany as well as to his own conscientious 
service. Bob was quite naturally proud of his achievement. 
“That is doing pretty well I think,” he confided in a letter to 
his wife. “Came in as a Lieutenant and in less than two 
years get promoted to a Lt. Colonelcy. I am satisfied now. I 
flatter, and I am vain enough to think that I have got but my 
just desserts. But I may be mistaken and ought not to be 
the judge.” 

In March Bob was flattered to be chosen with fifty of the 
regiment to participate with two hundred and fifty picked 
men in a secret mission into enemy territory. They took pass- 
age late in the afternoon on several river boats down the 
Potomac. At daylight they entered an inlet and marched to 
Heathsville, a few miles south of the river. They took the 
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town and a few prisoners, and camped in the woods nearby. 
The next morning they sent out foragers who rounded up 
horses, mules, grain, Confederate mail and mail carriers. By 
this time, however, the mission was losing its appeal. “Don’t 
like such stealing expeditions,” Bob noted, but he used the 
opportunity to trade a pony (not his beloved Dick, of course) 
for a blooded Virginia horse. On their return, when they 
put in at St. Mary’s River on the Maryland shore to patch 
their leaking vessel, a crowd of contrabands climbed aboard, 
and Bob was delegated to return them. “It was lucky for us, 
as the Gunboat had orders to arrest us for taking them,” he 
recorded on March 6th. The party was back safely at Belle 
Plain the following day. There proved to be one bit of 
unfinished business. Bob received an order to return his 
blooded horse. Someone had informed the colonel, who did 
not approve. 


On March 17, 1863, with Captain Phillips back in camp, 
under guard, Bob and several other officers obtained leave of 
absence for ten days. Appended was an admonition that 
failure to return on schedule would automatically cost their 
commissions. Bob hastened home, and again reveled in the 
midst of his family. He returned on time, though a derailed 
freight delayed him a few hours, making him apprehensive 
that he would not do so. 

With the coming of April the roads were again dry, and 
new campaigns were in preparation. On April 9, President 
Lincoln and a new commander, General Joseph Hooker, 
reviewed the army. But there was little enthusiasm among 
the Twenty-fourth. Some of the men reasoned that the expi- 
ration of their service would fall on the second anniversary 
of their actual enlistments, and they objected vehemently 
when a ruling from the War Department fixed the date of 
their muster in United States service as May 17. “Oh, how 
the men are blowing,” Bob commented in his diary on 
April 12th. “Am fearful there will be a large row.” When 
orders were issued to have two days’ cooked rations in haver- 
sacks and to be ready to move at a moment’s notice, there 
was an uproar. Men were drinking heavily, and Bob feared 
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that if marching orders came, he would be compelled to 
make a batch of arrests. Fortunately, the order was not 
given. Morale improved, and Bob breathed more easily. 

But when a similar situation occurred a week later, 
another “row” broke out among the men in Company A, 
whose two-year enlistments were due to expire on April 24th, 
just a few days away. When ‘he 24th dawned, Bob anxiously 
awaited the outcome, and } e was overjoyed to observe that 
they went on doing their duties “like men.” Receipt of a 
telegram that they would be mustered out at Elmira, on May 
17th, helped to ease the tension, or so it seemed. 

When marhing orders came on the morning of the 27th, 
however, Company A balked. “Company A handed in a 
petition refusing to march. I don’t know what will happen 
to them,” Bob despaired, in his diary. As the time for falling- 
in approached, nerves were taut, and at the zero hour they 
reached the breaking point. When the order to march was 
given, twelve of the company stood fast. They were there- 
upon taken to the front of the brigade, and “two regiments 
drawn up in line with loaded guns. Gen’l Wadsworth told 
them they must immediately return and take their arms 
or be shot on the spot. They preferred the former, and all 
returned to duty.” Thus the crisis passed. 

During the next week the men of the Twenty-fourth had 
little time to fret over their release. They moved with the 
army into the Fredericksburg area and took part in the 
Battle of Chancellorsville. Not being among the brigades 
under General Howard, they were spared Jackson’s spec- 
tacular strike, which made possible another major victory for 
General Lee, and another humiliating defeat for the Union. 
The regiment did picket duty, but otherwise took no active 
part in this six-day engagement. 

At its close, they marched north to Aquia Creek on the 
Potomac, and on May 12, 1863, took passage for Washing- 
ton. A day later, they entrained for "altimore, where one 
poor soldier, who had lived through two years of war, became 
intoxicated and lost his life under the cars. The next day they 
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arrived in Elmira, the men “feeling like colts.” Several days 
later, Bob met his beloved wife Pattie there. 

They turned in their arms on May 23rd, and Bob’s com- 
pany came to his hotel to shout a hearty three cheers. It cost 
him a round of drinks. Finally, on May 29th, the Twenty- 
fourth Regiment, to be remembered as a unit of the “Iron 
Brigade,” was mustered out of the United States service. 
“The long looked for event has at last arrived,” Bob con- 
cluded in his diary, ‘‘and I am once more a free man.” 

Back in Oswego, Bob entered into the life of the commun- 
ity. He resumed his business, reared a family of three chil- 
dren, and after the close of the war accepted a commission 
in a newly organized troop of cavalry. He was occasionally 
stricken with the maladies which had haunted him through 
the war, but his energy was unimpaired. 

On March 15, 1871, he went to Syracuse for a fencing con- 
test with an old friend. While returning home on the train, 
he was taken violently ill, and died two days later at the age 
of thirty-four. The attending physician was his old comrade 
in arms, Dr. Murdoch, Surgeon of the Twenty-fourth. 

On his deathbed, Bob asked his father to look after Dick. 
Probably no horse ever received more tender care. In the 
years which followed, the veteran steed, bearing the agea 
Robert Oliver, Sr., headed Independence Day parades in 
Oswego, and was known to thousands of Oswegonianis. 
Though not a blooded horse, his arched neck and natural 
poise gave him a majestic bearing. At last, on January 26, 
1885, the old horse died, aged thirty-three years. His picture, 
a hoof, and the saddle which he bore throughout his war 
service are owned by the Oswego County Historical Society, 
preserved there with his master’s war diary and war letters. 
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GERALD CARSON * 


and son of a farmer, born March 28, 1811 in Manlius, 

Onondaga County, of Massachusetts stock. His father 
wanted him to be a doctor. It was his mother’s hope and 
prayer that he might go as a missionary to the heathen. Both 
parents got their wish, in a sense. 

Largely self-educated, James Caleb was so apt in the clas- 
sics that at the age of seven he could turn the twelve Aeneids 
of Virgil into English and by the time he was twelve he could 
handle both Latin and Greek like a college senior. With no 
taste for the plow or grub-hoe, farmer Jackson was led into 
the anti-slavery cause at an early age by his warm-hearted 
humanitarian feelings, his desire to be “a public man’, to 
wake up society, to “overthrow effete institutions,” as he 
said, ‘‘and build up better” ones. With encouragement and 
assistance from Gerrit Smith, the patron and protector of 
New York State reform, Jackson escaped from the back- 
woods. He edited several “‘reformatory papers” devoted to 
temperance and abolition, acquired a reputation about the 
state as an orator, debater and lecturer. 

Poor health intervened in 1847—heart, dyspepsia, right 
kidney—to interrupt Jackson’s career, leaving him “broken 
down, shattered, shivered, lightning-struck by disease and 
medical treatment.” He became a patient of Dr. S. O. Glea- 
son who had fitted up Greenwood Spring at Cuba, New 
York, with the conveniences necessary for an establishment 
run on the principles of the Austrian exponent of water 


Des JAMEs CALEB JACKSON was a York State farmer 


+ Copyright 1957 by Gerald Carson. 


* Mr. Carson, now “retired” to Millerton, New York, is engaged in research 
and writing in the field of American social and economic history. His inter- 
esting book about The Old Country Store appeared in 1954, and he has 
contributed articles to American Heritage. This is a chapter from his new 
book, Cornflake Crusade, which will be published by Rinehart & Company, 
Inc., New York, in October, 1957. 
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cure, Preissenitz. Gleason had been diplomaed by the Castle- 
ton Medical College in Vermont. Thereafter he organized 
a lecture tour with a small mannikin and, not having much 
success, moved into the field of water cure, which wasn’t 
crowded. With Gleason, Jackson regained a measure of 
health and found his life work. 


Gleason, Jackson and a Miss Theodosia Gilbert, who had 
a little capital, started up a hygienic institute at the head of 
Skaneateles Lake near Scott, in a building originally intend- 
ed for a Fourierist phalanx. The place was christened “Glen 
Haven Water Cure.” Jackson attended to the business affairs 
of the Cure while he “read” medicine and spent enough 
time in Syracuse to receive the diploma of the Medical Eclec- 
tic College there. Three years later (1850), Dr. Gleason 
withdrew from “the Glen” together with most of the pa- 
tients. But Jackson cured a school teacher of her brain fever 
without the use of medicines. A half doz 1 patients at the 
Clifton Springs Water Cure promptly moved over to Glen 
Haven. Dr. Jackson sent an agent around central New York 
with the copies of The Water Cure Journal under his arm 
to point out the Glen Haven advertisement. The Doctor 
staged a great “hygienic festival,” attended by a hundred and 
fifty editors and reformers, including Mrs. Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, Mr. and Mrs. William H. 
Burleigh (he the author of “The Rum Fiend and Other 
Poems.”) There was a sprinkling of old anti-slavery comrades 
and the clergy. After this well-publicized event “the Glen” 
never lacked for patients. Yet the idea was not popular. 
Patients did not turn to the new no-drug philosophy until 
they had tried everything else. They “were, therefore, cura- 
tively considered, a desperate set.” And, unfortunately, they 
were often poor. 

Even in his early, tentative days at ““The Glen,” before 
Dansville was thought of, Dr. Jackson showed qualities of 
leadership. The experience of the patients at Glen Haven 
became endowed with communal and sentimental associa- 
tions. Guests remembered and treasured every facet of Dr. 
Jackson's personality, his fearlessness, his novel medical doc- 
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trines, the evening he gave that unforgettable reading from 
“Hiawatha.” They remembered the buckets and tubs of the 
old bathhouse, the congeniality which drew together the fel- 
low-searchers for the better life, the winter they sleighed 
three times to Homer. 

It was all very much like getting a degree from a cherished 
alma mater. The “Home” kept alive the sense of affiliation 
through The Letter Box, a kind of alumni publication. In 
this chatty little promotional paper it was noted, for instance, 
that ‘““Mr. G. was of the class of 1852-53, a very sick man.” 
Now once more at home and in health, G. writes back wist- 
fully how he “longs for Graham crackers,” and would ’’rather 
have the family of 1853 gathered together at the ‘Glen’ than 
be a dignitary at the wedding of the Princess Royal.” Some- 
times The Letter Box reported a sanatorium wedding. Again 
it printed newsy items about “alums”: “Saw Sallie Sleeper 
in Philadelphia; she looks well.” Former patients, indeed, 
spoke of themselves as “graduates” and spoke up for Dr. 
Jackson in the vigorous vocabulary of vegetarianism, refer- 
ring to “swine poisoning,” scoffing at the practise of regular 
medicine—“She had swallowed a hogshead of doctor stuff.” 

There came after a time a break in the orderly progress 
of the Cure—the death of Miss Gilbert and the inheritance 
of her interest by a husband with whom Dr. Jackson found 
himself unsuitably yoked. The unsatisfactory relationship 
and a fire which destroyed the main building combined to 
turn Dr. Jackson’s thoughts in other directions. In 1858, hav- 
ing disposed of his interest in the cure on Skaneateles Lake, 
he went to Dansville and rented a ruin. There he developed 
his own institution, known as “Our Home on the Hillside” 
and later as the Jackson Sanatorium. 

Before Dr. Jackson’s arrival, a little hydropathic resort 
had struggled along precariously for some six years near the 
village. Each manager seemed more feckless than the one 
before. The last was an absolute pudding stick. It was not an 
engaging prospect, as the energetic new doctor, with a faith- 
ful little band of fifteen,—his immediate family, his staff and 
a few loyal and rugged patients whom nothing could dis- 
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may,—looked up at a rambling, windowless, leaky, rotting 
rookery in the fading light of an October evening. Striped 
by four piazzas one hundred feet long, decorated by the 
indefatigable jigsaw, the hotel looked like a wedding cake 
that had been left out in the rain. But there would be a fine 
view from the upper piazza, and everyone tried bravely to 
ignore the weeds and underbrush, and to think of the deso- 
late spot as “Our Home.” It was, at least, above the malaria 
belt. Dr. Jackson’s heart leaped. Ever the classicist, he whis- 
pered fervently una spes, unaque salus ambobus erit—one 
hope and one health shall be to us both—and silently vowed 
that the new venture would soon have a winding carriage 
road right to the door, a good head of water, and a grapery. 

Meanwhile, first things first. There was cleaning to be 
done, scrubbing and scouring. Dr. Jackson hammered and 
sawed, carried pails of hot tar up to fix the roof, took his turn 
at washing the dishes, curried the horse, filled the position of 
physician-in-chief, and rose at four a. m. to start it all over 
again. Stoves were put up, bedsteads knocked together, car- 
pets laid. Doctor Harriet N. Austin, James Caleb’s adopted 
daughter, who possessed the diploma of the T.L. and Mary 
Gove Nichols medical college in New York City, bought the 
carpeting. It was a day never to be forgotten in Dansville 
when Harriet, in short hair and the sanatorium version of 
the bloomer dress, jaw set and color high, faced George 
Woods in his hardware store on Main Street, and asked to 
see his carpets. 

“Wilkinson . . . a woman dressed like a man, who does 
business just like a man! I never would have believed it,” 
Woods exclaimed later as he raced breathlessly up stairs 
into lawyer Wilkinson’s office. “Look out your window, you 
can see her.” 

Harriet, having purchased fifty yards of carpet, laid down 
the money and asked in level tones for a receipt. Now she 
was swinging easily along Main Street, unencumbered by 
sweeping skirts, her Turk-satin tunic looking very rich in 
the late, slanting sunlight. She turned into Chestnut Street, 
then Elizabeth, continued until she came to Perine Street, 
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and so went on up to the Cure. There was not a grocery, not 
a milliner’s shop that day but whose clerks and customers 
rushed to the door to see the marvel. Dansville suppers were 
well chatted that night. 

Up on the Hill the work went on, sheets hemmed, ovens 
stoked for baking bread, wooden tubs constructed for the 
innunction, the pail douche, the popular sitz bath. The road 
connecting the Cure with the village was re-named “Health 
Street.” Markers were set for each eighth of a mile, so am- 
bulatory guests could measure their achievements when they 
went for a stroll. Dr. Jackson prescribed walks high up into 
the woods on the hill back of the Home, as far as the All- 
Healing Spring or the D.L.&W. railroad tracks. When the 
patients got up there they were instructed to turn towards 
the west and look at the sunset, turn away, and then back to 
look again; the second time—between their legs. This gave 
them a new point of view on the Genesee Valley, and got 
them to bend over double. . 

Soon the “family” included some forty early-bird patients, 
and all assembled for a moonlight serenade from the Dans- 
ville Cornet Band. The lamplight danced on the gleaming 
instruments while they discoursed charmingly. The band 
closed the evening by singing a capella “Gentle Jennie 
Gray.” Dr. Jackson had made a fabulously good start. 

The Genesee was a Valley “where the Nymph Pomona 
delights to dwell and dispense her choicest gifts’; in plain 
words, it was good apple country. And Dansville was a live 
town. It had a fine water power, a Seminary, flourishing 
churches and stores, honest lawyers and a daguerreotype gal- 
ery. There was a literary society, the Coterie, which listened 
to original compositions or went down to their assembly 
in a carryall to hear a visiting elocutionist. Dansville had a 
public meeting-place, Canaseraga Hall; and there Dr. Russel 
T. Trall routed an eclectic physician in hot debate. Miss 
Doctress Austin, her hair bobbed to avoid congestion in the 
brain, came down to the Hall and spoke on dress reform for 
women, wearing her own improved version of the Bloomer 
costume; and Reverend George Trask of Fitchburg, Massa- 
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chusetts, editor of The Anti-Tobacco Journal, lectured on 
“The Effects of Tobacco on the Human System.” 

An experienced propagandist before he ever came to 
Dansville, or devised his “psycho-hygienic” treatment, Dr. 
Jackson was soon publishing. He issued tracts upon health 
and dietetic subjects, ““The Early Decay of Our Young Men,” 
“The Whole and the Hulled Wheat” and “The Weak Backs 
of American Women”. Though the terminology which Dr. 
James Caleb used is long outmoded, the emphasis which he 
placed upon the mind in treating the body, has a brisk, con- 
temporary sound about it. He was remarkable in his ability 
to “get possession of the patient,” invoking with conspicuous 
success the will to believe in favor of the treatment. It con- 
sisted, mostly, of pleasant walks, Graham bread, sub-acid 
fruits, sun, sleep, parlor talks, and a sleigh ride. The Doctor 
was especially successful in the treatment of ‘female weak- 
ness,” those difficulties of the genito-urinary tract which 
arose from child birth, neglect and prudery, not with the 
fashionable nitrate of silver or “the caustic practise,’ but 
by raising the general level of health. 

Recreation was prominently emphasized at “Our Home.” 
Sets were formed for a quadrille or there was a concert of 
violins, bass viol and melodeon. Again, Dr. Jackson himself 
would close the day by giving a reading from “Mazeppa” in 
the sitting-room. Come spring, all patients who were on their 
feet piled into Captain Henry’s omnibus for a May day ride 
and dining out. Toasts were gaily drunk in cold (soft) water: 
to Dr. Jackson, to the “Dinner of Herbs” and to Miss Doc- 
tress Austin’s fetching costume, ‘““May Her Shadow Never 
Be Shorter, Nor Her Skirts any Longer.” 

A Chinese gong summoned all to Liberty Hall when there 
was to be an entertainment. Liberty Hall! Did Dr. Jackson, 
with his depth of literary culture, intend to call forth all of 
the associations which the name suggests? There is in it 
something of Rabelais’ House of Will or Pleasure, where 
the Thelemites lived in accordance with their rule, Fay ce 
que vouldras: and of Shakespeare’s ‘“Twelfth Night, or What 
You Will.” Liberty Hall must, then, have been a place of 
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licensed saturnalia, of quite circumspect, quite Victorian 
orgy, we may safely surmise, with beaming Dr. Jackson in 
high fantastical humor as Master of the Revels, evoking in 
the assembled company a mood of relaxation and gaiety. 
Liberty Hall, at all events, made its own special contribution 
to “Our Home’s” curative agencies: “A merry heart doeth 
good like medicine.” 

On New Year’s Eve the “family” played charades. On les- 
ser fete days Miss Austin might recite. The Doctor and his 
daughter-in-law would act out a farce. Or there would be a 
concert, with a trio by Balfe, Arditi’s Valse Brilliante and 
excerpts from Norma, When an interesting patient arrived, 
he was invited to lecture; such as a judge recently returned 
from Cairo, who discussed the situation in Egypt: it was 
confused, and the British sent ironclads. There had been a 
light bombardment which, there was every reason to believe, 
would recall the natives to a sense of their own best interests. 


When Dr. Jackson favored the community with a lecture 
a triangular signal was raised on the flagstaff, the letter J. 
on a white ground with red border. The “family” lectures 
were often scheduled for seven in the morning when heads 
would be clear. The ill were wheeled in on “hand chariots” 
to hear, perhaps, about “The Constitutional Degeneracy of 
American Women” with their wedding ring waists, gros de 
Naples gowns, whalebone stays and “water falls’ of false 
hair—and everything at sixes and sevens with their poor 
insides. 

Blue-eyed Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, temperance and 
women’s rights advocate, editor of The Lily, occupies a niche 
in our social history which must be embarrassing in a post- 
humous way, her name forever associated with the costume 
which she wore but did not originate. The idea of overhaul- 
ing their attire was not a new one to American reformers 
when petite, auburn-haired Mrs. Bloomer started, in 1849, 
to publish her paper. Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton claimed 
for her cousin, Elizabeth Smith Miller, daughter of Gerrit 
Smith, the honor of being the first American woman to adopt 
“the shorts’—broadcloth trousers, Spanish cloak, beaver hat, 
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feathers and furs; ‘but do not mention it,” she said in a 
private letter to cousin Miller, “or Mrs. Bloomer would tear 
my eyes out.” Others who became “Bloomers” were Mary 
Gove Nichols, Paulina Wright Davis, Lucy Stone, Susan B. 
Anthony, the Grimké sisters, Mrs. Lydia Sayer Hasbrouck, 
editor of the Sibyl, “and many patients in sanitariums.” 

Mrs. Bloomer and Mrs. Stanton had attended a health 
convention at Glen Haven in June, 1851, and Dr. Jackson 
and Harriet Austin fell in love with the reform dress. Har- 
riet adopted, and adapted, the outfit and came forth with 
what she called the “American Costume.” Thereafter it 
was maintained at Dansville that the difference between the 
American costume and the bloomers was as day and night. 
Tall women with large feet, it is true, didn’t find the dress 
becoming, though many farmers’ wives appreciated the free- 
dom of the loose tunic and baggy slacks. To all the new 
dress was symbolic. Male editors, always sensitive to major- 
ity opinion, hooted at the costume. But Reverend Henry 
Ward Beecher approved bloomers for country wear; while 
Theodore Weld and Gerrit Smith, always for striking off 
shackles, liked them anywhere. 

Miss Austin saw a bright future for her own trim suit 
of decent broadcloth. Lola Montez could scoff in New York 
at the short petticoats, but Harriet vowed she wouldn’t be 
caught dead in a long dress: “in every good cause there must 
be those who seem to be fanatical.” Some wore the: dress 
privately, just around the house. Some went out on the 
street in high physiologic fashion. But hardest of all to a 
womankind reared upon the maxim “Always go to church— 
especially when you have some new clothes,” was the dull 
standardization of the coat and pantalettes. To the faint- 
hearted, Harriet said in all earnestness: “for Christ’s sake 
let them wear the American costume when they go to 
church.” 


It is difficult now to believe that Elder James White, the 
Seventh Day Adventist leader, when he took the cure at 
Dansville, in September, 1864, got a charge out of Miss Aus- 
tin’s vest and slacks. Or that he noticed so precisely as he did 
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the exact length of her dress, actually a sort of Prince- 
Albertish coat. And in addition the Dansville version of 
Bloomerism so captivated his consort, Mrs. Ellen G. White, 
the Adventist prophetess, that it led her to try to meld the 
sacque costume with the millennial faith—one of her rare 
mistakes in judgment. 

Patients at “Our Home on the Hillside” were not required 
to wear the American costume, any more than they were 
required to abstain from eating meat. Meat was served to 
those who, Dr. Jackson conceded, would find the shock too 
great if they did not get it. But in either case medical and 
social approval was heavily weighted toward compliance 
with reform principles. 

The diet was arranged on the plan popularized by Sylves- 
ter Graham in the 1830’s and ’40’s, plus a notable addition, 
a discovery of Dr. Jackson’s which he originated around 
1863 and called “Granula.” Granula was, in a way, bread- 
crumbs with a college education, a form of zweiback. To 
make Granula a mix of Graham flour and water was baked 
in brick ovens in thin sheets until it was hard and brittle, 
then broken into pieces averaging an inch square, ground 
through a grinder into coarse pieces, the size of large beans 
or small cherries. These were again baked. After the second 
baking, they were ground again, coming out finally about the 
size of “Grape Nuts.” The baking was done in a very slow 
oven. It was a kind of oven-drying more than baking. 

“To serve Granula,” says James A. Jackson, great-grand- 
son of James Caleb, “‘it was necessary to restore the moisture 
before it could be eaten without consequences similar to 
eating dried apples and drinking water as a ‘chaser.’ There- 
in, of course, lay the weakness in later years, as housewives 
began to demand instant breakfast foods. The minimum 
time to soak it up was twenty minutes, but the preferred 
method was to put about one-third glassful of Granula into 
a water glass and fill it with whole milk, then set it in the 
icebox overnight. In the morning, the glass was completely 
full of soaked Granula, and the top section was largely risen 
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cream. This glassful was stirred and put into a cereal dish, 
then served with sugar and cream to taste.” 

Granula made history. It was the first cold cereal food. 
Granula was in Doctor John Harvey Kellog’s mind when he 
became chief physician at the Adventist water cure in Battle 
Creek. By a line of descent which can be traced clearly, 
Granula was the prototype for “Grape Nuts.” With Granula 
we find at Dansville the first articulated concept of a pro- 
cessed dry cereal, twice-baked, partially dextrinized, served 
up with health preachments and a modicum of mystery. 
Granula, Dr. Jackson said, was ‘‘prepared by a peculiar pro- 
cess original with us, embracing the use of all the constitu- 
ents of the grain, which is the best white winter wheat grown. 
in the famous Genesee Valley country.” Granula was in com- 
position slightly superior to a good flour, cost roughly ten 
times as much as flour. The pricing of Granula was an 
instance of raw courage which was later noted with admira- 
tion in Battle Creek. To accompany Granula, Dr. Jackson 
added “Somo,” a “health coffee.” A company was formed, 
Our Home Granula Company, to manufacture the products. 
They were packaged, trade-marked and advertised—‘‘Eat 
Granula, Drink Somo.” 

The vegetarian frame of reference included agitators and 
fighters in all the liberal causes which stirred the social con- 
science of idealistic men and women as they burst out from 
the narrowness of federal times. Dr. Jackson was in the thick 
of it with most of the aspiring people of his day. Clara Bar- 
ton recovered from her exhausting labors in the Franco- 
Prussian War under James Caleb’s regimen. She became the 
“Clara, Beloved” and he the “Father” of a long and affec- 
tionate correspondence. “It was, I think,” Miss Barton once 
said to Dr. Jackson when he was an old man, “‘worth all my 
illness to have known ‘Dansville’.” James Caleb was in touch 
with the vegetarian Bible Christian Church in Philadelphia. 
Horace Greeley came to see Dr. Jackson and chatted on topics 
“of a reformatory character,” especially the empty niche in 
the arts waiting for the GREAT WOMEN. Robert Dale 
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Owen was a Dansville guest, as was Bayard Taylor, who lec- 
tured on a subject of perennial interest—“Moscow.” 

Dr. Jackson’s successful Home flourished at a particular 
time in the development of the young American republic 
when men believed in the perfectibility of social institutions. 
There was the American Bethel Society which provided 
moral guidance to the workers on the New York State canals, 
“young in years but old in sin.’ Reverend David Dickey of 
Rochester, a hare-brain whose life work was the anti-profan- 
ity movement, went at the problem of human depravity in 
his own special piecemeal fashion. He proposed that when a 
man felt tempted to work off his feelings by swearing, he just 
say instead, ““Testament.’’ Anti-vivisection societies and the 
enemies of compulsory vaccination worked hand in hand 
with the vegetarians, conscious of related ideals and objec- 
tives. The American Society for Promoting Observance of 
the Seventh Commandment had to deal not only with human 
waywardness but also with Lucina Umphreville, “Miss Anti- 
Marriage,” a female incendiary who valued female virtue 
only in proportion to temptation; a certain prescription for 
living dangerously. There were all manner of eccentrics with 
an idée fixe. Doctor Mary Walker campaigned for the right 
to wear, literally, men’s pants. At Fruitlands, the utopian 
community where Bronson Alcott and Charles Lane sowed 
their “Transcendental wild oats” the Alcott ladies wore 
bloomers of linen. Cotton was forbidden because it was the 
product of slave labor; wool because it deprived sheep of 
their property. 

There was, of course, another point of view upon those 
who sought to regenerate society by sudden or arbitrary ac- 
tion. It was given classic expression by Yale’s late great Wil- 
liam Graham Sumner who wrote “On the Value, as a 
Sociological Principle, of the Rule to Mind One’s Own 
Business.” To the conservative, the reformer always seemed 
to be a man who took the second step before he took the 
first. 


Such a reformer was John R. McDowell, a Princeton Pres- 
byterian theologian, who lived in a New York attic on bread 
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and gruel, so that he could publish his leaflets, “Magdalen 
Facts.”” With William Goodell he edited the Female Advo- 
cate, attacking high life and low in New York, intemperate 
eating, fashionable dress and the novels of Bulwer Lytton 
and Eugene Sue. 

At one time the “Our Home” circle and an Oberlin, Ohio, 
group launched a joint venture, a Christian Health Reform 
Colonization Commission, to settle bands of health reform- 
ers in remote locations. There was in the idea an impulse to 
escape the world and “the contamination of old cities.’’ It 
had too a Puritan inwardness, a deep-seated preoccupation 
with the salvation of the individual, with one’s own personal 
holy living and holy dying. Colonization was an expression 
of this turning away from the world to seek some inner Holy 
City. So it was always with the spiritual vegetarians. So too 
with the Seventh Day Adventists who found that even in 
their own Jerusalem at Battle Creek the world was too much 
with them. 

The nineteenth century crusaders were often persons of 
abounding good will and gentle instincts, but tedious. How- 
ever, warmth and the joy of living were not lacking in Dr. 
Jackson. A photograph taken in his old age shows this 
pioneering medical genius as a venerable patriarch, looking 
rather like John Burroughs, with a bald dome of a head, a 
fringe of long locks falling about his shoulders, an upper 
lip shaved clean, a truly magnificant white beard sweeping 
his bosom. His face is smiling, the nose very pug. One feels 
that there must have been in addition to kindness and large 
sympathies, a vein of shrewd humor in this good old man, 
as when Dr. Jackson said that there were two kinds of 
dyspepsia: one was the mucous, the other the nervous. Some 
writers, he said, recognized a third type, the mucous-nervous. 
And then he added slyly “but in this, as in many other 
instances, the classifications of disease by medical men in 
former days, as at present, prove to be quite fanciful.” 

Dr. Jackson, a nexus for so many reform impulses, was 
responsible to a substantial degree for their transmission to 
Battle Creek. The subsequent history of his own resort 
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paralleled if it did not quite keep pace with the develop- 
ments which took place in Michigan. After his retirement in 
1879, the Jackson Sanatorium carried on for two generations, 
under a second Doctor Jackson, James H., and a third, Dr. 
James Arthur Jackson. The Cure then passed through many 
vicissitudes, including operation by the U. S. Army during 
World War I. The property ended up as a Bernarr Macfad- 
den “Healthatorium,” terminus in the 1930’s for Macfad- 
den’s ‘“‘bunyon derbies,” conducted in the interests of crack- 
ed wheat by devotees who hoofed it to Dansville on short 
commons from Cleveland or New York. The buildings still 
stand, now called the Physical Culture Hotel. 

In 1864, when the Seventh Day Adventists were firmly 
established at Battle Creek, but before they had taken up 
the question of food and health as a matter of church disci- 
pline, a physician of the Advent faith, Dr. Horatio S. Lay, 
of Allegan, Michigan, brought his ailing wife, Julia, to Dr. 
Jackson. She recovered, and Jackson persuaded Lay to 
remain and join the staff. Lay was an allopath who had “got 
up” on Preissenitz. The modest, diffident Lay enjoys what- 
ever small place he occupies in history for his positive act 
of directing a stream of care-worn Adventists to Dansville, 
encumbered as they were with health problems peculiar to 
pilgrims. They ate irregular meals, drank all kinds of water, 
slept perforce on feathers, often a “‘sack of germs,” occupied 
cold beds in wintry spare rooms,—musty, dank, unaired and 
unwarmed. In 1865, for example, Elder James White was 
knocked out, flat on his back, physically and mentally. Other 
ministers who were prostrated were J. N. Loughborough, 
who had conducted the first tent meeting in Battle Creek 
back in ’54, and Uriah Smith, editor and professor of Adven- 
tist Bible exegesis. So Lay bundled the elders off to Dansville 
when it was necessary for them to re-fit; and of course Mrs. 
Ellen G. White, the nocturnal visionist, went too. As a con- 
sequence of the impressive physiological repairs made by 
Dr. Jackson on his boarders, the Advent pythoness received 
a heavenly message instructing the Adventists to duplicate 
the Dansville set-up. So the word was passed. Wheels began 
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to turn. The next year Dr. Lay resigned, in the fall of 1866, 
and went to Battle Creek to open the first Seventh Day 
Adventist water cure, the Western Health Reform Institute. 
Lay put up a windmill and was soon pumping a barrel of 
water every three or four minutes into the bathhouse; a 
small fountain, it is true, but sufficient for the time, as there 
was Only one patient. Early in the year, Dr. Jackson men- 
tioned that he was going to Battle Creek in March to deliver 
a series of lectures. The torch had been passed to a new 
runner. 

The therapeutics of Dansville, the general regimen, the 
positive results, the twice-baked Granula and healthful Somo 
would have been recognizable to any Battle Creek Sanitar- 
ium patient or bath hand. But the vitality in the Battle 
Creek principles, the dazzling subsequent career of the flaked 
breakfast foods which made Battle Creek known as ‘“‘Food- 
town,” were not mere carbon copies of Dr. James Caleb 
Jackson’s work. They rested on a firmer foundation than 
copycat imitation—upon the insights of a seeress and the food 
inventions of a promotional genius—the combined opera- 
tions of Sister Ellen G. White and Doctor John Harvey Kel- 
log, in both of whom were united to an unusual degree, the 
good and the clever. 


Bibliographical notes by Gerald Carson: 

For biographical details on Dr. James Caleb Jackson, his sanatorium and 
his successors, I consulted the following: Dansville (N. Y.) Advertiser, July 
18, 1895; a privately-owned unpublished manuscript “Autobiography”; the 
article by Frank Monaghan on Dr. Jackson in the Dictionary of American 
Biography (New York, 1932), IX, 547; Biographical Review of the Leading 
Citizens of Livingston and Wyoming Counties, New York (Boston, 1895) ; 
A. O. Bunnell, ed., Dansville, 1789-1902 (Dansville, 1902) ; Lockwood L. Doty, 
A History of Livingston County, New York (Geneseo, 1876); Arch Merrill, 
Stagecoach Towns (Rochester, 1947); James H. Smith, History of Livingston 
County, New York (Syracuse, 1881); G. Emmet Stetson’s New Gazetteer and 
Business Directory for Livingston County, New York, for 1868 (Geneva, 
1868) . 

Mos. Elizabeth Cady Stanton’s recollections of the early days of “the 
shorts” appear in Elizabeth Cady Stanton, As Revealed in her Letters, Diary 
and Reminiscenses, M. Theodore Stanton and Harriet Stanton Blatch, eds. 
(New York, 1922) , II: 32. Mrs. Stanton gives a list, upon which I have drawn, 
of reformatory ladies who donned the bloomer outfit in her Eighty Years and 
More (New York, 1898) , 203. 

The development of the dress reform idea at the Dansville Sanatorium 
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may be traced in the pages of The Laws of Life (Dansville, N. Y.) , volume 
9, whole no. 97, January, 1866. The material on recreation, diet, treatment 
techniques, and atmosphere is largely derived from research done in the 
files of that periodical. Sources for the account of Granula are the Dansville 
Advertiser, April 12, 1883; a personal communication from Mr. James A. 
Jackson, of Conesus, N. Y., great-grandson of Dr. Jackson; a privately-owned 
manuscript by John K. Lippen, “Recollections of Early History of the Cereal 
Industry in Battle Creek”; and the privately-owned manuscript “Story of 
the Kellogg Business,” by Horton and Henry, Inc., in three volumes. 

Clara Barton’s tribute to “Our Home” is contained in her letter to Dr. 
Jackson, March 3, 1890, in the Library of Congress. I am indebted to the 
discussion of Fruitlands in Alice Felt Tyler’s Freedom’s Ferment—Phases of 
American Social History to 1860 (Minneapolis, 1944) , 172-75. 

Useful information on popular health ideas, social and moral crusades 
are all intertwined in the files of The Graham Journal of Health and 
Longevity, 1837-1839, David Campbell, editor; in “The Isms of Forty Years 
Ago,” in Harper’s New Monthly Magazine, January, 1880; in Alexander 
Milton Ross’s Memoirs of a Reformer (Toronto, 1893). For factual material 
and illuminating comment I am indebted to two modern discussions: Bertha 
Monica Stearns’s “Reform Periodicals and Female Reformers,” in The 
American Historical Review, 37 (July, 1932): 678, and Richard H. Shryock’s 
“Sylvester Graham and the Popular Health Movement,” in The Mississippi 
Valley Historical Review, 18 (September, 1931): 172-183. 

Dr. Jackson has a bit of fun with medical terminology in How to Treat 
the Sick Without Medicine (Dansville, 1874) . 

The Laws of Life, whole no. 99 (March, 1866) , page 84, gives the date 1861 
when the first Seventh Day Adventist entered the Dansville Sanatorium. I used 
Footprints of the Pioneers, by Arthur Whitefield Spalding (Washington, 
1947) , Chapter 21, “Home on the Hillside,” in establishing the link between 
Dansville and the subsequent ideology developed at the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium. Spalding writes from the special Adventist point of view. 
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STAFF CHANGES: For the third spring in a row a key mem- 
ber of our staff has moved on to a new job. In 1955 it was Mr. 
Dunn, in 1956 Miss MacFarlane, and this year Miss Mary Cun- 
ningham, our Associate Director, has been granted a leave of 
absence to serve as Deputy Director of the Division of State Pub- 
licity in the State Commerce Department. In each of these in- 
stances I have felt that our friends were bettering themselves 
so conspicuously that we could only take pride in their advance- 
ment, even while we regretted their going. Miss Cunningham, 
who has served the Association for eighteen years and in so many 
capacities, necessarily leaves a tremendous gap in the organiza- 
tion. 

Essentially, her responsibilities fell in two fields; first, editorial 
and second, the junior program, which she developed brilliantly. 
To a large extent we filled the gaps within our organization, as 
currently constituted. Miss Dorothy Barck, our Librarian, who 
was for some years editor of the New-York Historical Society 
Quarterly, has become Acting Editor of New York History and 
has tackled the job with her characteristic energy, good sense and 
sound scholarship. 

Over-all responsibility for the Junior Program has been placed 
in the hands of Mr. Frederick L. Rath, Vice Director, who adds 
this to his direction of the two Museums. Very fortunately, serv- 
ing under Miss Cunningham has been a young woman of long 
experience, excellent judgment, and a thorough knowledge of the 
Junior Program, Mrs. Margaret Misencik. Her responsibilities 
have been increased considerably and the day-to-day manage- 
ment of the Junior Program will fall to her. When these changes 
take place, 1 am always conscious of how important good sec- 
retaries are to the Association and Mrs. Vivian Olson will make 
the transition as easy for all concerned as is humanly possible. 

To relieve Mr. Rath of a certain amount of museum detail, 
to provide a trained museum professional, to supervise records 
and preservation, to do the research, planning and installation 
of exhibits, we have been so fortunate as to add to the staff Mr. 
Per Guldbeck, currently the Curator of the International Muse- 
um of Folk Art in Santa Fé. 

In one sense these constant changes in staff are disturbing, in 
another sense they keep us stirred up and prevent your Associa- 
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tion from getting in a rut. Our sometime colleagues have built 
well so that we can, I think, move into a new era without any 
serious difficulty. 

SEMINARS AND ANNUAL MEETING: I am writing this 
two days before the Seminars begin and our estimates look as 
though attendance will be a little larger than last year, and I 
hope just as successful. 

What interests me very much is whether or not our plans for 
Annual Meeting find approval among the membership. In any 
event I think it is important that we experiment until we have 
found a formula that you, as members, find valuable. 
WORKSHOP AT HAMILTON COLLEGE: Part of this ex- 
perimentation, of course, involves the Workshop in Local His- 
tory which we will be offering at Hamilton College, Clinton, New 
York, the week-end of September 6, 7 and 8. On Friday evening 
we will celebrate the launching of A Short History of New York 
State and all day Saturday there will be practical, hard-headed 
discussions of problems that all of us interested in local history 
have to face. Dr. Carl Guthe, our Trustee, will lead a discussion 
on the small history museum and its problems, and the panelists 
will be using as a basis for their discussion Dr. Guthe’s forth- 
coming booklet, “So You Want a Good Museum.” Also on Satur- 
day morning there will be a round table on the writing of local 
history, under the leadership of Dr. Henry N. MacCracken, for- 
mer President of Vassar College and author of the highly suc- 
cessful, recently published history of Dutchess County. In the 
afternoon, under the Chairmanship of Miss Barck, there will be 
a discussion of activities for local historical societies and working 
with her will be a number of people who have developed very 
successful local programs. I hope she herself will tell you about 
the programs she and Mrs. Florence Ward, of our staff, have 
devised around the old houses of this village. You will be hear- 
ing about many other practical and successful local history pro- 
grams. On Saturday evening we have two distinguished speakers, 
Professor Harold Syrett, editor of the Alexander Hamilton 
Papers, and Dr. Julian P. Boyd, sometime Director of this Asso- 
ciation, presently a Trustee, and editor of the Thomas Jefferson 
Papers. On Sunday the Canal Society of New York will put on a 
program which is bound to be a sprightly and interesting occas- 
ion. 


One of the advantages of meeting at Hamilton College is that 
the College has been able to provide us with room and board 
at a figure which makes it possible for us to have an extremely 
inexpensive week-end. Fourteen dollars for the two days will 
cover your room, three meals, and your registration fee. Clinton 
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is just a short distance from the New York State Thruway and 
a hop, skip and jump from Utica. This will be an extremely use- 
ful and productive week-end. 

HHK-3 and CHAMPLAIN VALLEY HISTORIANS: There 
will be two other meetings in which the Association is taking 
an active part later in the fall. For the third time, with the 
National Trust for Historic Preservation, we will offer “Historic- 
House Keeping: A Short Course” in mid-September, and on 
Columbus Day we will reactivate our meetings with the Ver- 
mont Historical Society, this time at Shelburne, Vermont, where 
we will have an opportunity to see Mrs. Webb’s remarkable 
museum. 

By this time you all will have received your program for 
Historic-House Keeping and in due time, details of the meetings 
at Hamilton College and Shelburne will be sent you. I hope 
you can join us. 
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JUNIOR HISTORIANS 
Mary E. CUNNINGHAM 


Each July these few pages are given over to a report by the 
Association’s junior historians to their adult fellows. In this 
fifteenth year of their organization, Yorkers received a signal 
honor when they were asked by Governor Avereil Harriman to 
sponsor a giant rally at Kingston, April 20, in commemoration 
of the 180th anniversary of Constitution Day when New York 
State’s first Constitution was signed. On this occasion Yorkers 
received special commendation from the Governor, from Chan- 
cellor Roger W. Straus of the Board of Regents, State of New 
York, and from other dignitaries present. ‘The Governor pre- 
sented John Morack, State-wide Yorker President, with a proc- 
lamation designating the year to come as one of special study of 
the successive New York State Constitutions. Speaking for the 
students of New York State, John pledged himself to this task. 

Yorker annual meeting, held this year at Lake Placid, with 
an attendance of 3,000, despite the fact that the location was a 
corner of the state which posed transportation problems for those 
coming from opposite regions, was our biggest convention to 
date. This was in keeping with the pattern of the year as a 
whole. For the fifteenth successive year, Yorker membership 
climbed. This year we had 6,037 members in 185 chapters, 
with 212 teacher-sponsors, 707 individual subscribers, and 1,451 
adult members who receive The Yorker, making a total sending 
roll of 8,407. In contrast a year ago at this time we reported 
5,454 members in 161 chapters, with 161 teacher-sponsors, 588 
individual subscribers, and 1,529 adult members receiving the 
magazine, or a total Yorker sending roll of 7,732. 

The Lake Placid meeting climaxed a spring of large and well- 
planned regional meetings. Adirondack District met at Lisbon, 
Capital City at Elnora, Mohawk at Clinton, Lake Ontario at 
DeWitt, Long Island at Farmingdale, Genesee at LeRoy, Sulli- 
van-Clinton at Endicott, Buffalo at South Dayton and Catskill 
at Oneonta. Mrs. Misencik, Mrs. Olson or I were in attendance 
at as many of these as possible. 

At Lake Placid, the following officers were elected to lead 
Yorkers in the year to come: President, Alice Post, Farmingdale; 
Vice-President, David Davidson, Galway; Secretary, Kathleen 
Houlihan, Lisbon; Treasurer, Lynne Adams, Sherman; and 
Historian, Nancy Saunders, Geneseo. Other council members 
elected for the coming year are: Ann Acee, Clinton, representing 
the Mohawk District; Lolita Federicko, Middleburgh, Catskill 
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District; Patricia Francis, Chatham, Hudson Zone; Sara New- 
ton, DeWitt, Lake Ontario Zone; and Phyllis Elaine Planck, 
Cortland, Sullivan-Clinton District. 

“Who’s Who Among Yorkers” statuettes were carried home 
from Lake Placid by Sue Clark, Delmar; Joan Cook, Galway; 
Nancy Darling, South Dayton; Sharon Flaherty, East Aurora; 
John Grobelny, Moravia; Sharon Hofmann, Batavia; Toby 
Johnson, Baldwinsville; Sharon Larson, Sherman; Kathy Law- 
son, Valley Stream; Joyce McNally, Lisbon; Linda Kay Mose- 
man, Holland Patent; Michael Nielsen, Jamestown; Penny 
Owen, Dansville; Beverly Reddick, Canton; Chris Rounds, Lake 
Placid; Jack Sarle, Schuylerville; and Ethel Tinsley, Orchard 
Park. 


Chapter Achievement Trophies went to the Oriskany Memori- 
al Chapter, Clinton, Miss Isabel Howlett, Mrs. Bessie Adams 
and Mrs. Maud Luther, sponsors; Red Wing Yorkers, Dansville, 
Miss Laura Fitzpatrick, Mrs. Hayden DeLong and Mrs. Paul 
Wamp, sponsors; Hilltoppers, Jay-Dee and Trailblazer Yorkers, 
DeWitt, under the supervision of Mr. Roderick Hilsinger; Henry 
B. Endicott Chapter, Endicott, Miss Doreen Youngs, adviser; 
Shenendehowa Yorkers, Elnora, Mrs. Anne M. Youtsler, Mrs. 
Marion Mauzey, Mrs. Thelma N. Bryant and Miss Florence 
Turner, sponsors; Lisbon, St. Lawrence, Seaway and Lisbon 
Centre Chapters, Lisbon, Miss Rachel Dandy, adviser; and Teddy 
Roosevelt Yorkers, Valley Stream, Mr. Stanley Bergesen, Miss 
Eileen Brennan and Miss Shirley Cascio, sponsors. 


Two membership trophies, one for the greatest total mem- 
bership and one for the biggest percentage increase over the 
preceding year, were again presented this year, and, as last year, 
the award for the largest enrollment went to the Farmingdale 
Yorkers, under the supervision of Mrs. Bette Wright, Mr. Holub, 
Mr. L. Lisabeth, Mr. L. Hirsch, Mr. Thomas Wagner and Mr. 
Karl Wright, while the percentage increase award went to the 
Tawasentha Chapter of Delmar, Mr. Richard T. Clark, sponsor. 

This May The Yorker editor leaves the services of the Associa- 
tion, for a time at least, to become Deputy Director of the Divi- 
sion of State Publicity in the New York State Department of 
Commerce. As she goes from immediate contact with Yorkers, 
she carries with her the happiest of memories of sponsors and 
students who have contributed to make these last years memo- 
rable. She wishes she might call the roll of names that have shone 
so brightly in Yorker history. At least she can say a special word 
of appreciation to her exceedingly able assistant, Mrs. Margaret 
P. Misencik, whose devotion and service to Yorker work for 
thirteen years have contributed inestimably to its progress, and 
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to Mrs. Vivian Olson, her secretary, a newer member of the 
Yorker family, but one who has already well proven her exceed- 
ing importance to that family. 


CONDENSED YORKER CHAPTER REPORTS 
MARGARET P. MISENCIK 


Following is a brief sampling of Yorker reports for the year 
1956-57. Full copies of these reports are available on request 
from Central Quarters at Cooperstown. 


Murder Creek Chapter, Akron Central School, prepared a 
community booklet; wrote a weekly historical column for their 
Akron News; visited local industries, the Tonawanda Reserva- 
tion, the Holland Land Office Museum in Batavia and the Wil- 
liamsville Water Mill. Attendance at the East Aurora constitu- 
tional meeting, South Dayton jamboree, and the Erie County 
Junior Historians Conference at Buffalo highlighted their 
regional activities, while an overnight trip to Cooperstown ended 
the year. Mrs. Ellsworth L. Brown is Murder Creek’s adviser. 


The Colonie Historical Club, Colonie Central School, ALBANy, 
sponsored by Mrs. Bernice Van Voris, Miss Holly Washburn and 
Mr. Albert McFerran, is composed of 7th, 8th and 9th grade 
members. Pictorial maps, history of transportation, and legends 
of the Pine Bush section are among the projects completed. ‘Their 
display of the Historical Association’s school loan exhibits in the 
front corridor of their school proved beneficial to the entire stu- 
dent body. Attendance at the Shenendehowa jamboree and Lake 
Placid convention, where their Pine Bush exhibit won second 
prize in the displays contest, climaxed a successful year. 


Mrs. Norma Hillman’s Alexander Rhea Chapter, ALEXANDER 
Central School, 1955 chapter achievement trophy winners, began 
a most noteworthy project—the establishment of a community 
museum. During the year they not only entertained speakers, 
sponsored a highly successful Christmas program, and took an 
active part in zone activities, but they also tripped to Niagara 
Falls, to the George Eastman House and the Museum of Arts 
and Sciences in Rochester, the Jello Company at LeRoy, and 
Hillside Manor in Wyoming. Six bake sales, candy sales and a 
movie provided funds for the group to go to Lake Placid con- 
vention. 


Although this is the first year of Yorker membership for the 
Mericoke Chapter, Shubert School, BALpwin, they have already 
undertaken a number of important projects, including the writ- 
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ing of a book on community history, a scale model of Baldwin, 
“pen pal” correspondence with other Yorkers, trips to Sagamore 
Hill and Raynham Hall in Oyster Bay and the Sag Harbor Whal- 
ing Museum. Mericoke is sponsored by Mr. Fred J. Bauer- 
schmidt. 


Stehahah Chapter, BALpwiNsviLLE Academy and Central 
School, under the direction of Miss Fleta Wright, was thrilled to 
have their Toby Johnson win a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” 
award at Lake Placid on May 11. Previous to that, their program 
had featured two plays; the making of historical puppets, maps 
and shadow boxes; photographing their town’s historical places; 
and active participation in Lake Ontario District doings. 


Miss Mary McCulley’s Joseph Ellicott Chapter, Batavia Jun- 
ior-Senior High School, reports a busy and successful year with 
a radio broadcast over a local radio station, panel discussions, 
adult speakers, chapter newspaper, and “pen pal” correspondence 
among their activities. A trip to Cooperstown, attendance at the 
LeRoy jamboree and at Lake Placid convention, where they were 
honored to have their Sharon Hofmann named a “Who’s Who 
Among Yorkers” winner, drew their year to a close. 


Oniasont Yorkers, Bemus Point Central School, under the 
supervision of Mr. Hugh C. Creveling, held two bake sales and 
worked on a display of maps of New York State. Their attend- 
ance at Lake Placid convention was made more exciting by a 
visit to Ticonderoga and Saratoga Springs. 


An overnight trip to Boston for the 9th grade section and a 
tour of the lower Hudson Valley for the 7th and 8th grade group 
of the Taughkanic Chapter, Bertin Central School, sponsored 
by Mrs. Mary C. Kenyon, were followed by attendance of both 
groups at the Shenendehowa jamboree, at Kingston for State 
Constitution Day and, of course, at the Lake Placid convention. 
An amateur show, netting the club treasury $237, and a benefit 
show for a needy family provided fun for all. 


In this, their ninth year of chapter activity, the History Hunt- 
ers Club, East Junior High School, BINGHAMTON, under the lead- 
ership of Mr. Leon Hunter Lyons, sold greeting cards and sta- 
tionery and held a pre-Easter dance to raise funds. Members 
again appeared on WNBF-TV and WINR Yorker programs. 
Endicott jamboree and Lake Placid convention climaxed their 
year. 


Parlor City Yorkers, West Junior High School, BINcHAMTON, 
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combined a cemetery-cleaning project with a picnic, made a 
chapter flag, prepared an Indian exhibit, worked on the origin 
of place names in Broome County, held a bake sale, and sold 
household products. They cooperated in the reorganization of 
their Sullivan-Clinton District and were delighted to have their 
Patricia Clark elected zone vice-president for the coming year. 
Mr. William A. Kearns is Parlor City’s sponsor. 


After drawing up an outstanding constitution and electing 
their officers, the Raven Chapter of Our Lady of Refuge School, 
Bronx, concentrated mainly this year on visiting historical places 
in New York City and preparing written reports on them. Sister 
M. Agna, O.P., is club adviser. 


Work on a booklet of local history; legends and folklore of 
their community; spell-down quiz on New York State history and 
geography; Shaker customs, beliefs and craftsmanship, were fea- 
ture projects of the Lorimer Rich Chapter, CamMpen Central 
School, Mrs. Helen Wetmore, sponsor. Slide talks on historic 
sites, a Christmas party, attendance at the Clinton jamboree 
and a trip to the Cooperstown museums added spice to their 


program. 


The Fort Rensselaer Chapter, CANAJOHARIE Central School, 
held a bake sale and sold a Yorker cookbook, which the club 
had compiled and published, to raise money to send two dele- 
gates to the Lake Placid convention. Organization of their club, 
under the leadership of Mrs. Alice Hornbeck, and work on a 
splendid constitution were main objectives of this, their first 
year of membership. 


Again divided into three sections, Foote’s Followers Yorker 
Club, Canton Central School, in its fifth year of membership, 
had a new slate of sponsors—Mrs. Phyllis Neadom and Mr. Suits, 
with Mrs. Lanche taking Mr. Suits’ place at mid-term. Their 
activities again were many and varied, including the making of 
maps of New York State and St. Lawrence County, making 
models of a 19th century schoolhouse and of a local historical 
building, collecting folk stories, work on New York State and 
local scrapbooks, collecting money for UNICEF on Hallowe’en 
night and distributing gifts to children in hospitals at Christmas 
time. Movies on the State, reports and pantomimes on historic 
events added fun to their program. A large delegation of mem- 
bers was at Lisbon jamboree and, of course, at Lake Placid con- 
vention where they were most happy to have their Beverly Red- 
dick win a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” award. 
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Chatham Yorkers, CHATHAM Central School, were this year 
divided into two groups: Four Corners Club, under the spon- 
sorship of Miss Blanche M. Scofield, again enrolling 100% of 
their 7th grade; and Modern Yorkers, made up of freshmen and 
sophomores, with Mrs. Frances M. Johnson as adviser. Tours of 
the Roosevelt-Vanderbilt National Park at Hyde Park and of 
the Cooperstown museums were highlights of Four Corners’ pro- 
gram, while the Modern Yorkers, concentrating on contem- 
porary rather than past history of New York State, visited the 
United Nations in New York. Record dances, fudge sales and 
soda concessions at home basketball games provided money to 
send representatives to Lake Placid convention. 


The new Clover Reach Chapter, Claverack Union School, 
feels their first year of membership was a most worthwhile one. 
After drawing up a constitution, they worked on locating and 
mapping historical markers in their town and on individual 
projects for exhibition at P.T.A. meetings. Profits from candy 
sales were used to make slides for a film record of their club 
activities. Raffles and a box lunch with an old-fashioned dance 
provided additional funds. A visit to the Shaker Museum at Old 
Chatham, to Hyde Park and to Kingston for State Constitution 
Day were among the trips taken, with Lake Placid convention, 
where the group won first prize in the exhibits contest for their 
display illustrating Clement Clark Moore’s “The Night Before 
Christmas,” climaxing their year. Mr. Robert R. Cullen is club 
adviser. 


Hosts of the splendid Mohawk District jamboree this spring, 
the Oriskany Memorial Yorkers, CLInton Central School, with 
Miss Isabel Howlett, Mrs. Bessie Adams and Mrs. Maud Luther 
as sponsors, are very proud of the Chapter Achievement Trophy 
they won at the Lake Placid convention. During the year they 
made a float on the Oneida Indians, worked on exhibits for state 
convention and on arrangements for their jamboree. The sale 
of liquid pencils and seeds, bake sales, and movies provided 
funds for convention expenses. 


In this, their fifth year of membership, the Seven Valley York- 
ers, CORTLAND Junior-Senior High School, divided into a junior 
and senior group. Concentrating this year on the reorganiza- 
tion of their Sullivan-Clinton District, one of Seven Valley’s 
members, Mary Gloster, visited the Long Island District to learn 
at first hand how that zone operates. At the Sullivan-Clinton 
constitutional meeting, sponsored by Seven Valley, in March, 
Alice Post, president of the Long Island District, was present to 
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help with the drawing up of a constitution which was later 
ratified at the Endicott jamboree. An industrial project and 
money-raising activities to defray convention expenses of the 
group at Lake Placid occupied the balance of their time. Mrs. 
Herbert Davis is club sponsor. 


Ever since Sherman Yorkers brought their museum idea to 
such a successful reality several years ago, a number of other 
chapters have undertaken similar community ventures. Among 
the most interesting is the “Bit-o-the-Past” Museum, organized 
and operated by Linda Lang, member of the Virgil Yorkers, 
Virgil Central School, CorTLanp. The spinning wheel, butter 
making equipment, school books, 19th century clothing, farm 
implements and furniture, which make up the museum’s col- 
lections, were obtained mainly from the Lang family attics and 
barns. Nor is Linda the only active member of Mrs. Helen 
McKibben’s 1956 trophy winning group. Hand-made quilts, 
rugs, electric maps of New York State, monthly Yorker news- 
paper, exhibits for P.T.A., a historical bulletin board, reports 
and a movie of trips to historic sites, have kept other Virgil 
Yorkers busy. Profits realized from the sale of sweat-shirts were 
used to send the club to Lake Placid convention. 


The C-A Yorkers, Coxsackie-Athens Central School, Cox- 
SACKIE, with Mr. Walter P. Dietz as adviser, had an interesting 
year with old movies of hometown events, two showcase displays 
on “Ye Olden Times” and a radio program. A dance in January 
provided funds for their treasury. 


This year a ninth grade group was added to the membership 
of Red Wing Chapter, DaNsviLLe Central School, which previ- 
ously had already enrolled 7th and 8th grade sections. Holding 
meetings twice a month, one for the combined group and one for 
individual sections, the club’s main activity, as a unit, was the 
sponsorship of a school dance in May. The 7th grade group 
worked on costume dolls and reports on the State’s historic 
sites, the 8th grade on a project started last year—the publica- 
tion and sale of a cook book of old-time recipes—while the 9th 
grade section assumed responsibility for this year’s issue of the 
Genesee Valley Yorker. At Lake Placid, not only did Red Wing’s 
Penny Owen win a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” statuette, but 
the group as a whole was presented with a chapter achievement 
trophy. Miss Laura Fitzpatrick, Mrs. Hayden DeLong and Mrs. 
Paul Wamp are Red Wing leaders. 


Divided into a 7th, and an 8th grade group, the Watauga 
Chapter, Delaware Academy and Central School, DELHI, is again 
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ably sponsored by Miss Margaret J. Gordon. The 7th grade unit 
sold seeds, while the 8th grade division sold Christmas calendars 
to raise money for a spring trip to West Point. 


One of the trophies given at state convention goes to the group 
showing the greatest percentage increase in membership over the 
previous year. There were many groups which registered huge 
increases this year but none so high as that of the Tawasentha 
Yorkers, Bethlehem Central Junior High School, DELMaR, Mr. 
Richard T. Clark, adviser, which enrolled 346% more members 
this year than last. Besides adding members, Tawasentha has 
been busy in other ways. A trip to Cooperstown last fall; projects 
on transportation, women’s clothing, a model of Cooperstown; 
attendance at the Shenendehowa jamboree and Lake Placid con- 
vention, made up the balance of their year’s program. At Lake 
Placid they were awarded not only a membership trophy, but 
their Sue Clark won a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” statuette. 


The Yorkers at Easr Aurora High School are also divided 
into three groups: Willinkers, sponsored by Mr. J. Odell Scott; 
Junior Willinkers, by Mrs. Ruth H. Hamilton; and Garcians, 
under the supervision of Mrs. Zoreldah Thomason. The publi- 
cation of the fourth edition of their community handbook, “All 
Around the Town of Aurora,” sponsored this year by their 
Chamber of Commerce, continued work on research booklets, 
and a diorama of East Aurora in 1850, kept the 7th grade Willin- 
kers busy. The 8th grade Willinkers worked on a history of their 
school, featured their town historian and president of the local 
historical society at two of their meetings, and sponsored a swim- 
ming party. The Garcians worked mainly on individual projects 
of local history, held dances and food sales. All groups cooperat- 
ed in arranging for the Buffalo District constitutional meeting 
held at their school and all were present at South Dayton jam- 
boree and the Lake Placid convention, where they were thrilled 
to have Garcian’s Sharon Flaherty presented with a “Who’s Who 
Among Yorkers” award. 


Because of crowded schedules and lack of sufficient club time, 
the Oswegatchie Trail Yorkers, Epwarps Central School, feel 
this has been a “slow” year for them and hope next year, by hav- 
ing the club outside of school, more can be accomplished. Even 
under such difficulties, however, they have done outstanding 
work in organizing and arranging a local museum and photo- 
graphing both private and public buildings in their town. Miss 
Leah M. Noble is club sponsor. 


The John Hendy Yorkers, Hendy Avenue School, Etmira, 
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attended a meeting of their local adult historical society, spon- 
sored a money-making dance as well as a square dance party, 
and closed their year with an outing to a local point of interest. 


The John Hendy Yorkers are under the guidance of Miss Lois 
R. Tomlinson. 


An assembly program on the life of Alexander Hamilton, visits 
to the United Nations, to the Cloisters and to nearby schools 
and colleges, featured the activities of the Isaac Van Wart His- 
tory Club, Alexander Hamilton High School, ELMsrorp. Money 
for their trips was secured from the sale of scarfs and “beanies.” 
Mrs. Frances Bullis is the club’s adviser. 


The Henry B. Endicott Yorkers, Henry B. Endicott Junior 
High School, Enpicotrr, sponsored by Miss C. Doreen Youngs, 
feel that one of the pleasantest customs they have established 
over the years is to visit the Cooperstown museums each fall and 
to have Miss Cunningham present membership certificates and 
emblems to each Yorker in their club. Writing letters to historic 
places and displaying this correspondence at their Open House, 
choral speaking at a P.T.A. meeting, and a study of the life of 
William H. Seward, kept Endicott Yorkers busy. Three members 
attended the Cortland constitutional meeting, and on March 30 
the Endicott Chapter entertained their Sullivan-Clinton District 
at jamboree. Attendance at Lake Placid convention proved most 
worthwhile when they were presented with a chapter achieve- 
ment trophy. A trip to Auburn and to the Cornell Campus at 
Ithaca ended their active year. 


Mrs. Lulu Mary Finch’s Ouleout Chapter, FRANKLIN Central 
School, entertained adult speakers, visited East Sidney Dam, and 
worked on their Yorker scrapbooks. Attendance at Constitution 
Day ceremou.iies at Kingston and at the Lake Placid convention 
highlighted their year. 


The Yorkers of Gatway Central School, organized in four 
chapters and all sponsored by Mrs. Jeanne M. Schwarz, con- 
tinued the excellent work we have come to expect of them. Their 
activities are too numerous to detail, but include such things as 
the presentation of a historical movie to the entire student body; 
supervision of a display case in the front lobby of their school 
(case purchased by Yorkers last year); direction of exhibits at 
the Student Council School Fair; three paper drives; one food 
sale; one public dance (the Cottontail Caper) and one Yorker 
dance and party to welcome and initiate the newest chapter in 
their group; a petition, with information on Joseph Henry, to 
their local Board of Education that the new elementary school 
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be named the Joseph Henry School; collection of teaching aids 
on the State’s history for fourth grade teachers; continued work 
on the Vital Statistics Project; participation in a Yorker televis- 
ion program over WRGB, Schenectady; scale model of Galway 
Village; exciting trips nearly every week-end in the spring; and 
holiday parties. Yorkers all over New York were very proud of 
the part played by their State President, John Morack, at the 
Kingston Constitution Day ceremonies on April 20. Shenende- 
howa jamboree and Lake Placid convention, where their Joan 
Cook won a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” award, were bright 
stars on Galway’s calendar. 


Enrolling 62 members, Big Tree Chapter, Geneseo Central 
School, under the leadership of Mrs. Nora W. Vienna, concen- 
trated on making a parking place at the Sullivan Monument 
in Groveland. They put on a program for their Livingston Coun- 
ty Historical Society, worked on county scrapbooks, and heard 
speakers at their meetings. The sale of copies of Lamb’s Sectional 
History of the Rochester Area provided enough money to send 
representatives to the Lake Placid convention, where they were 
most pleased to have their Nancy Saunders elected Statewide 
Yorker Historian. Attendance at the LeRoy jamboree and a tour 
of the Holland Land Office in Batavia closed their year. 


The Glenn Curtiss Chapter, HAMMonNpsPorT Central School, 
is divided into a 7th grade club and an 8th and 9th grade unit. 
Both groups, under the direction of Miss Mildred Adams, car- 
ried on active correspondence with interested people about 
Glenn H. Curtiss, sponsored a school assembly program of folk 
music, and held a Christmas party. The Senior group workcd 
on a book-length biography of Curtiss. Their efforts of past years 
in endeavoring to secure a memorial for him brought partial 
results last fall when they were notified that the State Historian’s 
Office would place a marker in Hammondsport honoring their 
hero. 


Working on a number of small projects rather than one major 
one, the Holland Patent Yorkers of the HOLLAND PATENT Central 
School, sponsored by Mrs. Wanda Goodrow and Mrs. David B. 
Lisle, Jr., have again had a busy year. Collecting old recipes, 
writing original crossword puzzles on historical events or persons, 
keeping scrapbooks, making weekly announcements over the 
school Public Address system relative to historical anniversaries, 
and reading local historical works, have been among their activi- 
ties. Ninety members attended the Clinton jamboree and eighty- 
five were at Lake Placid, where once again one of their members, 
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this time Linda Moseman, was named a “Who’s Who Among 
Yorkers” winner. 

Trips to the Senate House at Kingston and to Albany, where 
they met Governor Averell Harriman and toured the State Capi- 
tol, were high points on the year’s program of the Hudson Junior 
Whalers of the Hupson Junior High School. The club, under 
the direction of Mrs. Mayme O. Thomson, also sponsored many 
movies dealing with New York State topics. 


Mrs. Ruth F. Derby’s Remington Chapter, ILIon Junior-Senior 
High School, though small, has been extremely active. A visit 
to the Herkimer Home, Christmas customs quiz posters and a 
Christmas party, a skit on “Yankee Doodle,” and the sale of 
shakers at football games left them with little spare time. ‘They 
attended Clinton jamboree and Lake Placid convention. An 
annual award program was again their last activity of the year. 


The newly-formed Governor Fenton Chapter, Washington 
Junior High School, JAMEstown, heard adult speakers, toured 
local historical sites, and carried on an active “pen pal” corre- 
spondence with other Yorkers throughout the state. Representa- 
tives attended both the East Aurora and South Dayton regional 
conventions. Miss Teresa C. Shanahan and Mrs. Torrance are 
club sponsors. 


The LaFayette Yorkers, LAFAyetre Central School, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Ruth Bush and Mr. John Cuipylo, are 
another newly organized group. They worked on a history of 
their town prior to 1880; took field trips to the Salt Museum, 
the French Fort, and the Onondaga Historical Association. Their 


year ended with a trip to Cooperstown and attendance at Lake 
Placid convention. 


Concentrating mainly on plans for the entertainment of their 
fellow Yorkers from all over the state who would be meeting in 
their community, the Olympic Yorkers, Lake PLaciy High 
School, supervised by Mr. Roy Otis, found time to work on such 
other projects throughout the year as a study of the growth of 
their community, illustrated with maps prepared by club mem- 
bers; the preparation of an historical exhibit for display at 
nearby Saranac Lake; and participation in two radio broadcasts. 
For state convention itself they were responsible for the decora- 
tion of the Arena and the staffing of concession stands during 
the “Yorker Corker.” A coke-record dance, held at their school 
the night of May 11, was enjoyed by visiting Yorkers. Lake Placid 
members felt well repaid for all their extra work when they 
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learned their Chris Rounds had won a “Who’s Who Among 
Yorkers” award. 


Hartwood Chapter, LERoy High School, sponsored by Miss 
Irma DeVoe, is composed of 7th, 8th and 9th grade students. 
Featured on their program this year has been a trip through the 
LeRoy Gazette News; the presentation of a pageant, “The Great 
White Roots of Peace,” to their LeRoy Historical Society; and 
the entertainment of fellow Genesee Valley Yorkers at a splendid 
jamboree in June. 


Mr. Roy Hippert’s Red Jacket Yorkers, Creek Road Elemen- 
tary School, LEwisTon, started their year with a fall supper and 
field trip to Buffalo. Profits from two bake sales and the sale of 
items from the Latest Home Products Company enabled mem- 
bers to attend the South Dayton jamboree and the Lake Placid 
convention. A picnic, to which members of Murder Creek Chap- 
ter, Akron, were invited, was their last activity of the year. 


Lisbon Yorkers, Lisson Central School, are divided into four 
groups this year: Lisbon, St. Lawrence, Seaway and Lisbon Cen- 
tre Chapters. They are all sponsored by Miss Rachel Dandy and 
all have worked on individual as well as group projects. A 
puppet show, maps and booklets on local history, a model of an 
Indian village and a Jamestown fort, and the entertainment of 
district Yorkers at a jamboree at their school, are among their 
accomplishments. The sale of dish cloths, paper and pencils, 
and subscriptions to North Country Life provided funds for the 
purchase of a movie screen, record player, film strips and records 
for their school. 


The Middle Fort Yorkers, MippLeBuRGH Central School, are 
organized into six sections, with Mr. George Younkheere and 
Mr. William Yeaple sponsoring the two senior high school 
groups, and Miss Dorothea Bartholomew, Miss Elizabeth Bra- 
man and Mr. Karl Ernst supervising four junior high divisions. 
The high school groups visited: Ticonderoga in October and 
made a two-day trip to New York City in February, while the 
junior high school units worked on two district news letters, on 
a cemetery project, a quiz on New York State, a dramatization 
of “A Little Maid of Ticonderoga,” and a study of community 
history. Mr. Ernst and several club representatives were at Kings- 
ton for State Constitution Day. Their final trip of the year was a 
tour of the Mohawk Valley. 


The Belva Lockwood Chapter, Royalton-Hartland Central 
School, MippLeport, under the direction of Miss Maude Dun- 
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ham, toured the Niagara County Historical Center at Lockport, 
arranged an exhibit for American Education Week, and sent 
holiday messages to “shut-ins” at Christmas time. A representa- 
tion of Niagara Falls, the publication of a Community Hand- 
book for newcomers, a biography of Asher Freeman, and an etch- 
ing of Belva Lockwood were among the projects completed. 


Moravia Central School Yorkers are divided into three groups: 
Fillmores, with Mr. Albertus Paules as sponsor, Finger Lakes 
Yorkers, under the direction of Mrs. Elsie Van Liew, and Owasco 
Valley, headed by Mr. Kenneth Iyenaga. All groups took an 
active part in the establishment of a community museum in their 
Village Library, in the restoration of an old cemetery, and the 
operation of a school store. Members have again worked on such 
individual projects as a scale model of the village of Moravia, 
interviews with old people, and the preparation of a history of 
old homes. A spaghetti supper, the sale of greeting cards, bake 
sales, and the filing of individual pictures at school provided 
chapter funds. The chapters were represented at both the Cort- 
land and the Endicott meetings. Fillmore and Finger Lakes 
Yorkers attended Lake Placid convention where they were thrill- 
ed to have their John Grobelny named a “Who’s Who Among 
Yorkers” winner. 


Another new member of the Yorker family is the Apple Val- 
ley Chapter, Onondaga Central School, NEpRow, sponsored by 
Mr. William M. Forbes. They conclude a report of their year’s 
activities, which featured a dance, historical exhibit and attend- 
ance at district jamboree at DeWitt, with a well-expressed sen- 
timent: “We of the Yorker Club are becoming increasingly 
enthusiastic over this wonderful club and are striving to do 
everything we can to uphold the great tradition which has been 
handed to us.” 


The Assorodus Chapter, NortH Rose Central School, under 
the direction of Miss Laura Waldron, held a bake sale and sold 
Christmas cards to raise money for chapter needs. The collec- 
tion and arrangement of historical objects for an exhibit took 
up a good deal of their time. A trip to the Eastman House and 
the Museum of Arts and Sciences in Rochester, and attendance at 
Lake Placid convention were the high points of their year. 


The Clamdiggers, OcEANsIDE Junior High School, sponsored 
by Miss Edith M. Cowin, are others new to Yorker work this 
year. Most of their time was devoted to an ambitious and most 
valuable project—a detailed economic survey of their community. 
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Another newcomer to Yorkers is the Frontiersmen Chapter, 
ORCHARD Park Central School, with Mr. Milo V. Stewart as 
adviser. A model of an Erie Canal lock, posters on New York 
State cities and their industries, a history and film strip of their 
community, articles in their local paper, and a display in a show- 
case in their school were among their activities. The group 
attended South Dayton jamboree and Lake Placid convention. 
At the latter affair they were greatly thrilled when their Ethel 
Tinsley was presented with a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” 
award. 


Meetirgs of the Ostahanna Chapter, Orreco Central School, 
under the direction of Mrs. Helen Graves, featured book reviews 
and slides. A climbing trip to Dumpling Mountain and a visit 
to Hyde Park in the spring were chapter highlights. 


The Patchogue Junior Historians, PATcHOGUE Junior High 
School, put on an assembly program, took an active part in Long 
Island Zone activities, and sponsored dances and a basketball 
game. Mr. John Herlihy, Miss Augusta Reith, Mr. Mario Shor- 
tino, Mrs. Myra Herlihy and Mr. Paul Casper are club advisers. 


The three groups at Perry Central School—Sea Serpents, Mary 
Jemison, and Chester A. Arthur Chapters, sponsored respectively 
by Miss Helen Cook, Miss Louise Purcell and Mr. Bradley 
Mitchell—again worked on a number of interesting individual 
projets. Historical movies; speakers; trips to Buffalo, Rochester 
and LeRoy; and participation in zone activities, featured their 
programs. 


Mrs. Helen Hansen’s Bear Hunter Paddock Chapter, PHOENIX 
Central School, entertained adult speakers, visited Auburn, par- 
ticipated in a Yorker program at the Onondaga Historical Asso- 
ciation in Syracuse, and attended the DeWitt jamboree. An 


annual senior tea and a trip to Cooperstown closed the year’s 
activities. 


Four Freedoms Chapter, Fort Crailo School, RENSSELAER, 
sponsored by Miss Josephine Savoca and Miss Charlotte Adams, 
visited historic sites, sponsored a book sale during National Edu- 
cation Week, and held debates. Dances and basketball games 
helped increase their treasury. 


Work on historical scrapbooks, “pen pal” correspondence, 
reports, and the making of models, kept the De-O-Wain-Sta 
Yorkers, RoME Junior High School, busy. An annual Yorker 
Patch Day Dance provided money for the club to attend Clinton 
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jamboree and Lake Placid convention. Mrs. Lillian Holland 
and Miss Leah Harrington supervise De-O-Wain-Sta. 


Schuylerville Yorkers, SCHUYLERVILLE Central School, led by 
Miss Mary H. Cudahy, continued their reforestation project at 
the Saratoga National Park by setting out 16,000 hemlock and 
white pine seedlings. They are also still actively interested in the 
General Philip Schuyler House in their community. Work on 
scrapbooks, interviewing of old residents, sponsoring of movies, 
and participation in a Yorker television program over WRGB 
in Schenectady, as well as attendance at Shenendehowa jamboree, 
Kingston meeting and Lake Placid convention, were all included 
in their busy schedule. 


This year the Setauket Yorkers, SETAUKET School, sponsored 
by Mrs. Elizabeth Hendrickson, devoted their meetings to both 
study and recreational activities. They participated in Long 
Island Zone affairs and held cake sales to raise money for Lake 
Placid convention. 


Moving and reconditioning a century-old schoolhouse, as part 
of their museum development, has been the major project of 
the French Creek Yorkers, SHERMAN Central School, whose 
director is Miss Genevieve Matteson. In addition, they worked 
on a number of individual projects, varying from puppets and 
Stage to miniature models of pioneer tools and accessories. 
Antiques for their museum and schoolhouse were cleaned and 
refinished. Participation in the South Dayton jamboree and 
attendance at Lake Placid convention, where their Sharon 
Larson won a “Who’s Who Among Yorkers” award and Lynne 
Adams was elected Statewide Yorker Treasurer, drew their year 
to a close. 


The Pine Valley Yorkers, SourH Dayton Central School, were 
divided into four groups this year, with Mr. J. Dragget and Mrs. 
Ellen Gehser sponsoring the 7th grade groups; Mrs. Georgia H. 
Gould, the 8th grade; and Mr. Henry J. Colucchia, the High 
Pines. A play, historical displays, “pen pal” correspondence, 
Yorker missionary work at other schools, and bake and candy 
sales were among the activities they carried on. All groups 
cooperated as hosts for their Western District at a splendid 
jamboree and all were at Lake Placid, where they were especially 
honored to have their Nancy Darling named a “Who’s Who 
Among Yorkers” winner. 


The Junior and Senior branches of the Nathan Taylor Chap- 
ter, SourH NEw BERLIN Central School, continued their Holmes- 
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ville Cemetery project, distributed Christmas boxes to the needy, 
sponsored a movie, and held bake sales. Both groups, which are 
sponsored by Mrs. Grace L. Johnson, were present at the Lake 
Placid convention. 


The Mohican Chapter, Rensselaer County Junior Museum, 
Troy, visited the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, the Troy 
Times-Record newspaper plant; photographed their city’s his- 
toric sites; and studied old deeds at their Courthouse. Attendance 
at Shenendehowa jamboree and a visit to Cooperstown concluded 
their year. Mrs. Rebecca R. Gould supervises the Mohicans. 


Gewauga and Frontenac Island Chapters, UNION Sprincs Cen- 
tral School, under the leadership of Mr. Thomas G. Eldred, 
initiated a membership application blank to determine which 
members were really interested in history. Work on a TV script, 
portraying frontier skills, which may be seen over WHEN-TV, 
Syracuse, early next October, consumed a large portion of their 
time. A history, compiled from oral reminiscences of the com- 
munity’s senior citizens, will be published in August. Field trips 
took the club to Rochester, Syracuse, Oriskany, Herkimer, as 
well as to the DeWitt jamboree and Lake Placid convention. 


Beginning the year with a trip to Hyde Park, the Red and 
Gray Yorkers, South High School, VALLEY STREAM, with Miss 
Lilyan Harty sponsoring the group during Mrs. Doris Navin’s 
absence, also visited Radio City Music Hall and Rockefeller Plaza 
in New York City, and the Old Court House, Department of 
Public Works, Police Department and the Department of Photo- 
stats in Mineola. They were able to attend not only the Long 


Island jamboree at Farmingdale, but also state convention at 
Lake Placid. 


The Teddy Roosevelt Yorkers, VALLEY STREAM North High 
School, held the annual Long Island Zone dance at their school, 
continued work on the Yorker museum started last year, spon- 
sored a school hobby night, as well as an assembly on the history 
of aviation. At Lake Placid convention they were greatly thrilled 
to have two honors come their way—the presentation of a “Who's 
Who Among Yorkers” statuette to Kathy Lawson and a Chapter 
Achievement Trophy to their entire group. Teddy Roosevelt 
Yorkers are under the direction of Mr. Stanley Bergesen, Miss 
Eileen Brennan and Miss Shirley Cascio. 


Although the Wyoming Yorkers, Wyominc Central School, 
were not organized until March 19, 1957, they have elected their 
officers for the coming year and have already started on several 
community projects. Mrs. Louise B. Kennedy is their sponsor. 
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LOCAL HISTORY IN THE LIBRARY 


Dorotuy C. BARCK 
Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


A most welcome addition to the State’s county histories is Old 
Dutchess Forever! The Story of an American County by Dr. 
Henry Noble MacCracken, President Emeritus of Vassar College 
(Hastings House, New York 22, N. Y., copyright 1956, 503 
pages). This delightfully written volume tells the County’s 
story from the days of Indians and early Dutch to “the great 
split” of 1812, when Putnam County was erected from the 
south portion of Dutchess. The four end-paper maps and di- 
agrams helpfully show wards, precincts, patents and townships 
of old Dutchess at different periods. Dr. MacCracken quotes 
original letters and documents, throughout the book, and groups 
his principal sources, and specific references for each chapter, at 
the end of the volume. The subjects and episodes narrated in 
each of the thirty-seven chapters, and the many Dutchess County 
personalities who are introduced unforgettably, make it evident 
why Dr. MacCracken’s morning history broadcasts over Station 
WEOK are followed with such enthusiasm. 

The third volume of Blake McKelvey’s contribution to urban 
history, and to the chronicles of Rochester since 1812, is en- 
titled Rochester, the Quest for Quality (Harvard University 
Press, 1956), and covers thirty-five years of the city’s industrial 
and cultural development, 1890-19°5. As City Historian of 
Rochester, as well as a trained histocian, Dr. McKelvey is so 
thoroughly familiar with the varied aspects of its history, that 
he can write its story in full detail, so well organized and pre- 
sented that it can be read with pleasure as well as consulted 
with profit. The principal sources are indicated in six pages 
of “bibliographical notes” at the end of the volume, so arranged 
by subjects that most readers will ask no more. For any spe- 
cialists who do, typed copies of the manuscript, completely 
documented with footnotes, are available at the University of 
Rochester Library and at the Rochester Public Library. 

A 107-page history of the First Baptist Church of Oneonta, 
New York, has just been printed by the Freeman’s Journal Com- 
pany of Cooperstown, under the sponsorship of the Farley 
Philathea Class of the First Baptist Church Sunday School. It 
was compiled by Mrs. Katharine Hawley Farley, widow of the 
Reverend Edson J. Farley, D. D., pastor of the Church, 1896-1933 
and Pastor Emeritus, 1933-1940, to whom the book is dedicated. 
Mrs. Farley is a member of the church, thoroughly familiar 
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with its records and recent history, and indeed a part of that re- 
cent history herself. 

Another local church history, which has just been added to 
the Fenimore House collection, although it was printed back in 
1955, is the Reverend C. Allyn Russell’s A History of the Fre- 
donia Baptist Church 1808-1955, (McClenathan Printery, Inc., 
Dunkirk, N.Y., 1955, 137 pages, illustrated). Mr. Russell is the 
twenty-fifth pastor of the Church, and wrote its history as an 
M. A. thesis for the University of Buffalo. The specific, detailed 
history of the Fredonia Baptist Church, the first of that denom- 
ination in Chautauqua County, is told in relation to New York 
State backgrounds, and in relationship to other churches in its 
community. The primary manuscript and printed sources, and 
the secondary materials on which the narrative is firmly based 
are listed in a bibliography at the end, and footnotes through- 
out the book document the author’s statements in a manner 
unusual in local church history. 

Students who have used the separate volumes of “Writings on 
American History,” printed in, or as supplements to, successive 
annual reports of the American Historical Association will wel- 
come the Index to the Writings on American History, 1902-1940, 
compiled for that Association, (Washington, D. C., copyright 
1956, 1115 pages) . It contains (in very small print) five and one 
half columns of references to New York State, and three columns 
of references to New York City, as well as other helpful entries 
for those interested in the history of this State. Articles which 
appeared in the Proceedings of the New York State Historical 
Association, and in the Association’s quarterly New York History 
are included in the Index. 

The fourth volume of Frank Luther Mott’s History of Ameri- 
can Magazines (The Belknap Press of Harvard University, 1957) 
covers the years 1885-1905, a period when, as the author states, 
“New York was certainly the magazine center of the nation.” 
The first half of the book, following the arrangement of the 
earlier volumes, gives a general account of characteristics of 
the period and of magazines of different kinds. The second 
half contains detailed sketches of magazines which were impor- 
tant during those two decades, such as The Bookman, The 
Literary Digest, Elbert Hubbard’s The Philistine, and Scribner’s 
Magazine. 


Besides supplying specific, localized data about New Jersey ful- 
ling and dyeing mills, the Early Fulling Mills of New Jersey by 
Harry B. Weiss and Grace M. Ziegler (New Jersey Agricultural 
Society, Trenton, New Jersey, 1957, 79 pages, illustrated) con- 
tains chapters on fulling, early fulling mills, fullers’ supplies, 
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early detergents, early fulling practices, teaseling and dyeing, 
that are helpful to anyone interested in that general subject, 
anywhere. 

Number Twelve of “Union Worthies” issued by Union Col- 
lege, Schenectady, N. Y., and the 1957 addition to that series, is 
about William James Stillman (1828-1901), of the Class of 1848. 
The 23-page pamphlet contains John M. Bradbury’s “William 
J. Stillman and Union College,” Edgar P. Richardson’s William 
J. Stillman: Artist and Art Journalist,” James J. Rorimer’s “Art 
and the American Public,” a portrait drawn by his daughter, 
Lisa Stillman, in 1900, a list of books and articles by Stillman 
and about him. These interesting pamphlets about distinguished 
alumni and officers of the College, written by distinguished 
scholars, are an outgrowth of Union’s Sesquicentennial cele- 
bration, and might well inspire other educational institutions 
to publish a similar series. 

Dr. Roy L. Butterfield’s study of “The Land Patents of Otsego 
County,” illustrated by a map which he himself drew, was first 
published serially in the Cooperstown Freeman’s Journal in 1952, 
and again printed in that same newspaper on February 6, of this 
year 1957. It has been reprinted in a thirteen-page pamphlet. 
Dr. Butterfield is the County Historian of Otsego County, and 
his address is Hartwick, N. Y. 

Pharmacy Museums, by George Griffenhagen (American In- 
stitute of the History of Pharmacy, Madison, Wisconsin, 1956, 
51 pages, illustrated) traces “the development of national phar- 
macy in America,” describes “types of pharmaceutical museums 
and their value to pharmacy,” and lists pharmacy museums all 
over Europe and in the United States. The fourteen museum 
exhibits listed for New York State include the restoration of a 
New York druggist’s shop, of the period 1820-1840, at the 
Farmers’ Museum of the New York State Historical Association, 
with references to articles in periodicals concerning it. The 
publication may be purchased for one dollar postpaid from 
Glenn Sonnedecker, secretary of the American Institute of the 
History of Pharmacy, University of Wisconsin School of Phar- 
macy, Madison 6, Wisconsin. 

The February 1, 1957, issue of the New York State Journal of 
Medicine (volume 57, number 3) is a special issue commemorat- 
ing the sesquicentennial of the founding of the Medical Society 
of the State of New York in 1807. Besides an account of that 
Society’s Sesquicentennial Convention in New York City, Feb- 
ruary 18-21, 1957 (at which were displayed early instruments and 
furnishings from the doctor’s office of the Farmers’ Museum at 
Cooperstown) , this sesquicentennial issue contains “A Medical 
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Chronicle of New York State, a compendium of historic develop- 
ments and events during the past 150 years.” ‘The history of the 
Medical Society of the Medical Society of the State of New York 
itself is narrated in successive chapters by Doctors Norman 
Shaftel, Emerson Crosby Kelly, and John F. Rogers. Dr. Herman 
E. Hilleboe contributed “A Brief History of the New York 
State Department of Health” and Dr. James A. Brussel a 
“History of the New York State Department of Mental Hygiene.” 
Of helpful guidance to local historians is Dr. Stiles D. Ezell’s 
exposition of “Regulation and Licensing of Physicians in New 
York.” It is followed by five papers presented by New York 
City physicians at a symposium on the development of medical 
education in New York City, May 8, 1956, about five medical 
colleges. Wesley Draper’s account of “Medical Libraries of New 
York State” includes a number of illustrations, as do the other 
monographs. “Medical Education in the Mid-Nineteenth Cen- 
tury from a Student’s Point of View” is based on the private 
journal of Henry Darwin Didama, M. D. (1823-1905), a native 
of Perrysville, N. Y. which was kept during his student days in 
Cazenovia, and Peterboro, and at the Geneva Medical College 
and the Albany Medical College. Of particular interest to 
members of this Association is Dr. Louis C. Jones’s “Practitioners 
of Folk Medicine” based on his Farmers’ Museum Folklore 
Archive at Fenimore House, Cooperstown. The commemora- 
tive issue concludes with “Annotated Bibliography for the His- 
tory of Medicine of New York State,” compiled by John P. Ische. 

In 1956, the DeWitt Historical Society of Tomkins County, 
at Ithaca, published “Carrie Manning’s Diary, 1869,” edited by 
its museum curator, Mr. William Heidt, Jr. It contains a 
daily record of the home and school and social life of thirteen- 
year old Carrie L. Manning of Ithaca, from the manuscript 
volume owned by the DeWitt Historical Society. On seven pages 
following the diary entries is a “Junior Historian’s Worksheet,” 
prepared by Curtis Pfaff, head of the Citizenship Education 
Department of the Ithaca High School, suggesting student ac- 
tivities, based on the diary, and questions to stimulate compo- 
sitions and further research by young historians. 

The fourth volume about the Town of Aurora compiled by 
the Willinkers is dated 1957. The Willinkers, seventh and 
eighth graders, are members of one of the Yorker clubs under 
the aegis of the New York State Historical Association, and they 
prepared the illustrated booklet under the direction of Odell 
Scott, an instructor of Citizenship Education at the East Aurora 
High School which they attend. Entitled “All Around the Town 
of Aurora,” the publication was sponsored by the East Aurora 
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Chamber of Commerce. ‘The five articles about the history of 
East Aurora include a brief account of the Roycrofters and 
Elbert Hubbard. 

In March, 1957, the Buffalo Historical Society began distrib- 
uting to its members a mimeographed monthly “Newsletter,” 
containing announcements of coming events at the Society, and 
current news about accessions, the Society’s activities, and extra- 
curricular activities of staff members. 

Number 12 of the Occasional Contributions published by the 
Niagara County Historical Society, Lockport, New York, April, 
1957, is Yesterday in Royalton, compiled by Julia Hull Winner. 
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Selected by 


Dorotuy C. BARCK 


Librarian, New York State Historical Association 


ADERMAN, Ralph M. “James Kirke Paulding, Forgotten Letter Writer.” 
Manuscripts 9:77-85, Spring 1957. 

BOLTON, Harry E. “Burlington Flats, N. Y., Inscriptions.” The New 
England Historical and Genealogical Register II: 122-130, April 1957. To 
be continued. 

Gravestone inscriptions from the village cemetery, Burlington Flats, 
Otsego County, N. Y., from A to M. 

BOVARD, Lawrence G. “The Port of Ogdensburg.” The Quarterly Published 
by the St. Lawrence County Historical Association 2 (no. 2) :[1-4], 
April 1957. 

BUTTERFIELD, Margaret. “Samuel Ward, Alias Carlos Lopez.” The Uni- 
versity of Rochester Library Bulletin 12:23-33, Winter 1957. 

Based on 92 letters from Samuel Ward (1814-1884) to Secretary of State 
William Henry Seward and others, in the manuscript collections of the 
Rush Rhees Library. 

CAMERON, William Bruce. “Is Jazz a Folk-art?” New York Folklore Quart- 
erly 12:263-271, Winter 1956. 

CARMER, Carl. “New York State.” Holiday 21 (no. 6) :50-63, 167, 171-173, 
June 1957. Illustrated. 

CATTON, Bruce. “Hayfoot, Strawfoot! The Civil War soldier marched to 
his own individual cadence, but he was much like today’s G. I.” 
American Heritage 8 (no. 3) :30-37, April 1957. Illustrated. 

CLARK, Grace Light. “History of Clover Street Seminary.” Genesee Country 
Scrapbook 7:5-9, 1957. 

COOPER, Ruth. “The History of Iron Ore Mining in Ontario [Wayne 
County, N. Y.].” Genesee Country Scrapbook 7:15-19, 1957. 

“Corning Glass Center.” The Chronicle of the Early American Industries 
Association 10:1-3, March 1957. Illustrated. Prepared by the staff of the 
Corning Glass Center. 

CORTELYOU, Irwin F. “A Supplement to the Catalogue of Pictures by 
Ezra Ames of Albany.” The New-York Historical Society Quarterly 
41:177-192, April 1957. Illustrated. 

FAKE, Kenneth H. “My Work as Town Historian.” Schoharie County His- 
torical Review 21:7-9, Spring 1957. 

FRENCH, Robert M. “A. P. Sherill and His Country Emporium [at Pike, 
N. Y.]” New York Folklore Quarterly 12:271-278, Winter 1956. 

——— “A Pioneer School Teacher on Three Frontiers.” Historical 
Wyoming 10:82-85, April 1957. 

Roccena (Vaill) Norris (Mrs. Mark Norris) born 1798 in Delaware 
County, N. Y. Condensed from Annals of the Michigan State Pioneer 
Society, 1878. 

GAYTON, Samuel D. “Pioneer Picnics in the Gay Nineties.” Historical 
Wyoming 10:65-68, April 1957. 1 illustration. 

GREEN, Samuel M., II. “Some Afterthoughts on the [Reuben] Moulthrop 
Exhibition.” The Connecticut Historical Society Bulletin 22:33-45, April 
1957. Illustrated. 
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HALE, William Harlan. “When Karl Marx Worked for Horage Greeley.” 
American Heritage 8 (no. 3) :20-25, 110-111, April 1957. Illustrated. 
HEYL, Erik. “The ‘City of Buffalo’: Last of the Great Lakes’ ‘Palace 

Steamers’.” Niagara Frontier 4:7-13, Spring 1957. Illustrated. 

“History Re-lived along the Delaware: Reconstruction of Fort Deilaware Near 
Narrowsburg is a Tribute to the Hardy Pioneer Settlers of the Southern 
Tier.” The Courier Magazine 4 (nos. 3-4) :7-9, 21-22, March-April 1957. 
Illustrated. 

HORTON, H. P. “The Commack Methodist Church.” Long Island Forum 
20:47-48, March 1957. Illustrated. 

HUGUENIN, Charles A. “Ethan Allen, Parolee on Long Island.” Vermont 
History 25:103-125, April 1957. 

KLINCK, Carl F. “Some Anonymous Literature of the War of 1812.” 
Ontario History 49:49-60, Spring 1957. 

Speculations concerning George Procter (1796-1842) of Sandhurst as 
the possible author of The Lucubration of Humphrey Ravelin (Lon- 
don, 1823). 

KUNZOG, John C. “Dan Rice, Circus Man.” Bulletin of the Historical and 
Philosophical Society of Ohio 15:95-116, April 1957. Illustrated. 

MC GEE, Dorothy Horton. “Adventures in Historical Writing.” The Nassau 
County Historical Journal 18:18-29, Winter 1957. 

Concerning Sally Townsend and the Townsend family of Oyster Bay. 

MARCHMAN, Watt P. “David Ross Locke (‘Petroleum V. Nasby’).” 
Museum Echoes (Ohio Historical Society) 30:35-38, May 1957. Portrait. 
Locke, a native of Broome County, N. Y., was for a time managing editor 
of the New York Evening Mail. 

MERRITT, Arthur H. “This Amazing America, As Pictured on Old Blue 
China.” The New-York Historical Society Quarterly 41:142-175, April 
1957. Illustrated. 

O'DONNELL, Thomas F. “A Poetic Verson [by Alfred B. Street] of the 
‘Lonesome Drum’ Legend.” New York Folklore Quarterly 12:260-262, 
Winter 1956. 

OLIVER, James A. “Early Days In the Town of Summit.” Schoharie County 
Historical Review 21:17-19, Spring, 1957. Illustrated. 

OSBORNE, Chester G. “Rev. Aaron Burr Came Courting.” Long Island 
Forum 20:85-86, 94-95, May 1957. 

PEARSON, Justus R., Jr. “Story of a Magazine: New York’s Galaxy 1866- 
1878, A study based on the unpublished correspondence of its editors.” 
Bulletin of the New York Public Library 61:217-237, May 1957. Part I, 
to be continued. 

PELL, John H. G. “Fort Ticonderoga, Pace Maker of Historic Forts Restora- 
tion.” The Bulletin of The Fort Ticonderoga Museum 10:19-32, 1957. 

SAWITZKY, Susan. “Abraham Delanoy in New Haven.” The New-York 
Historical Society Quarterly 41:193-206, April 1957. Illustrated. 

A study of portraits painted in Connecticut and in New York. 

SCOFIELD, Carlton B. “The Storming of Stony Point.” The Westchester 
Historian 33:56-40, April-June 1957. Illustrated. 

SIZER, Theodore, editor. “The Recollections of John Ferguson Weir (1841- 
1926) , Painter and Teacher.” The New-York Historical Society Quarterly 
41:109-141, April 1957. Illustrated. 

Memories of West Point during the two decades preceding the Civil War. 

SWIFT, Bruce. “When Documents Come to Light.” Niagara Frontier 4:21-27, 
Spring 1957. 

Jacob A. Barker and the Western Insurance Company of Buffalo. 

THAYER, Theodore. “The Army Contractors for the Niagara Campaign, 
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1755-1756.” The William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., 14:31-46, Jan- 
uary 1957. 

TODD, Edgeley W. “Washington Irving Discovers the Frontier.” Western 
Humanities Review 11:29-39, Winter 1957. 

VERCEK, Rev. Alphonse, S. P. “St. Nicholas Parish.” Niagara Frontier 
4:15-21, Spring 1957. 

Founded 1874 in the Cold Spring section of Buffalo. 

VERTANES, Charles A. “Jupiter Hammon, Early Negro Poet of Long 
Island.” The Nassau County Historical Journal 18:1-17, Winter 1957. 
VIELE, Chase. “ ‘And The House Fell Upon the Lords’ Benjamin Rathbun’s 

Collapse.” Niagara Frontier 4:1-6, Spring 1957. 
Benjamin Rathbun and his brother Lyman, and the forgery charges. 

VHITE, Leslie A. ““The Correspondence between Lewis Henry Morgan and 
Joseph Henry.” The University of Rochester Library Bulletin 11:17-22, 
Winter 1957. 

WHITE, Margaret E. “Carpenter and Blacksmith, The Pioneer Builders of 
America.” The Museum (Published by the Newark (New Jersey) 
Museum) 9:1-5, Winter 1957. With illustrations of tools and objects in 
the Newark Museum on pages 6-15, and a bibliography on page 16. 

WILLOUGHBY, William R. “The Inception of the Erie and Champlain 
Canal Projects.” Niagara Frontier 3:105-115, Winter 1957. 

WILSON, Mary Tolford. “Amelia Simmons Fills a Need: American Cookery, 
1796.” The William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser. 14:16-30, January 1957. 

WITTLINGER, Carlton O. “The Small Arms Industry of Lancaster County, 
1710-1840.” Pennsylvania History 24:121-136, April 1957. Illustrated. 
National importance of the rifles made in Pennsylvania. 

WOODWARD, C. Vann. “The Lowest Ebb: Blamed for the misdeeds of 
others, President Grant left his name on America’s sorriest administra- 
tion.” American Heritage 8 (no. 3) :52-57, 106-110, April 1957. Illustrated. 
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Imprints on History: Book Publishers and American Frontiers. 
By MADELEINE B. STERN. (Indiana University Press, Bloom- 
ington, 1956. Pp. 492. Illustrations, notes, appendices, index. 
$7.50) 


The history of publishing offers no easy scheme of organiza- 
tion, and so it takes an ingenious author to classify and cata- 
logue publishers. Miss Stern hangs together her studies of pub- 
lishers on the theme of the “frontier.” Some frontiers are of the 
geographical sort: James D. Bemis, the “Father of the Press of 
Western New York” in the early nineteenth century, carrying 
publishing into the back country (this chapter appeared in New 
York History, October 1948; vol. XLVIII pp. 404-27), Robert 
Fergus, the “Prairie Printer” of Chicago; Jacob W. Cruger of the 
infant state of Texas; and Anton Roman, “Argonaut of Books” 
in the “Gold Rush” days in California. Others she terms “Pion- 
eers of the Mind,” such as Ernst Steiger, the immigrants’ pub- 
lisher; John W. Lovell, publisher of books on social reform; or 
George W. Childs, purveyor of the American dream of success— 
“Poor Richard the Second.” 


In our opinion a third class in her second grouping were those 
who pioneered in new methods of publishing—the dime novels, 
paperbacks, pseudo-science, westerns, and handbooks for the 
home. Among these were the Leslies, “Frank Leslie” (man and 
wife) whom Miss Stern has earlier delineated at book length 
(and in New York History, January 1948). 

All of these eighteen chapters are worthwhile contributions 
to the history of publishing, and represent much original 
research and valuable analysis. Yet they are far from being 
equal. Publishing history can be a dull recital of titles, editions, 
changes of partnership, and of address—and in a few chapters 
these details tend to bog down the reader. Then we come upon 
some original characters like G. W. Carleton, publisher of 
humor; or Dick and Fitzgerald whose careers were as full of 
adventure as were their dime novels; or A. K. Loring who was 
the negation of the heroes of Horatio Alger, Jr., whose books he 
published,—and we realize something of the glamor which in- 
duces people to enter the unprofitable (?) field of publishing, or 
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historians to write about it. Miss Stern writes well and is fascin- 
ated by her subjects. She also has the zeal of a bibliographer, and 
hence her book is destined for a career of usefulness. There are 
over a hundred pages of factual compilation; a supplement of 
sketches of 191 “United States Publishing Firms Surviving from 
Before 1900,” a chronological list of publishers, and Notes. 
Much as the reviewer dislikes an appendix of notes (in place 
of footnotes where they can be used), he much prefers the topical 
discussion with illuminating comment as here given. While it 
does not pin-point the reference, the reader can browse through 
and enjoy the notes by themselves, if he is so inclined. 

Here then is a solid contribution to history and scholarship, 
though not exhaustive, which points the way to similar studies 
of Americana. 


Albany, New York MILTON W. HAMILTON 


Streetroad: Its History and Its People, Facts, Folks and Fancies. 


By ELLEN ADKINS JOHNSON. (Linguistica, Ithaca, N. Y. 1956. 
Pp. 64. $2.00) 


Place names are always a source of amusement and likewise of 
history, for no name becomes associated with a place without a 
reason. Crown Point was the original township and Ticonderoga 
was set off from it in 1804. Therefore the road from Crown Point 
to Ticonderoga was known as Ticonderoga Street, later the 
community which sprang up along that road was known as “The 
Street” and eventually “Streetroad.” 

This community, for it retains it identity despite the fact that 
it is part and parcel of the township of Ticonderoga, was one of 
the earliest settlements in this area and many of the original 
families are still represented there today. 


Mrs. Ellen Adkins Johnson, a descendant of one of those early 
families, has written an intriguing book on this community 
which is her home. The volume was not designed for publication 
nor intended for general circulation. It was rather a thoughtful 
person’s effort to make available to her children and grandchil- 
‘dren the intimate bits of history and folklore which had been 
passed on to her by prior generations. 

The fore part of the book contains a sketch of the general 
history of conquest and settlement in the Champlain Valley and 
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the later chapters are concerned with the social growth, the com- 
munity activities, organizations, genealogy, personalities and 
peculiarities. In short, it is the facts, tall tales, and memories of 
an observing and aware person, co-ordinated, collected and given 
“to those who are preparing to fill the places of the passing 
generation.” A charming addition to the volume is the descrip- 
tive verse, written by Mrs. Johnson, and interspersed throughout 
the volume, to emphasize a personality or a place or an occupa- 
tion. 


It seems to me that Mrs. Johnson has pioneered a hobby that 
many families could well adopt. In collecting the material, she 
has undoubtedly revived many pleasant associations and the 
work, while a pleasant pastime for her, will be invaluable to her 
family as the years go by. 


Headquarters House, JANE M. Lape 
Ticonderoga, N. Y. 


A Guide To Early American Homes—North 

A Guide To Early American Homes—South. By Dorothy and 
Richard Pratt. (McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, 1956. Vol. I, 251 pp., $6.95. Vol. II, 227 pp. $6.95.) 


Those who are discouraged by the disappearance of our heri- 
tage of American architecture will find some consolation in these 
two volumes by Dorothy and Richard Pratt. This amazing com- 
pilation lists over 1800 historic houses in 29 states (all except 
Louisiana, Missouri, and Arkansas east of the Mississippi River) 
and the District of Columbia. Some are administered by public 
agencies like the National Park Service, some by private organ- 
izations like the New York State Historical Association, and the 
remainder are still privately owned. But the important fact is 
that every house has managed to survive the passing years and 
the march of progress; presumably each is in loving hands; and 
all may be visited, inside and out, under certain conditions. The 
fundamental strength of the historic preservation movement and 
the deep-rooted desire of many of our fellow-citizens to save and 
exhibit the three-dimensional links with the past have never 
shown to better advantage than in these volumes. 

Richard Pratt is the Architectural Editor of The Ladies Home 
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Journal and with his wife he has already put out two other dis- 
tinguished volumes, largely pictorial, A Treasury of Early Amer- 
ican Homes. The Guides are in a sense a logical extension of the 
earlier selective volumes; behind them, however, are years of 
painstaking effort to collect, collate, synthesize, and make vastly 
readable the additional information. There is no other single 
source where such a record can be found. Those who tour the 
highways and byways (for many of these homes are off the beaten 
track) in search of history as exemplified in architecture and the 
decorative and fine arts will be forced to buy Pratt’s handiwork. 

The price is high, but the volumes are a bargain nonetheless. 
For example, one of the unusual features is that special visiting 
privileges have been granted by the owners of the listed private 
homes. Upon application, either by mail or over the telephone, 
interested tourists can make their own arrangements for a visit. 
This is tribute not only to the authors, whose persuasive powers 
are surely suprahuman, but also to the owners, whose sense of 
public responsibility is so clearly defined. 

The Pratts have dealt with the vast data deftly. Compressing 
the voluminous material and including over 325 photographs in 
less than 500 pages was a Herculean chore. Students of architec- 
ture, the decorative arts, and American history cannot get here 
all the details they may wish, but it is safe to say that even they 
will learn much about many out-of-the-way houses never before 
called to their attention. 

The subject matter is dealt with by states, and within each state 
there are what I shall call sectional subdivisions. (The authors 
are not above changing the rules slightly if they think it will be 
easier for the reader and more feasible for the traveler.) Large 
cities are frequently used as springboards for tours into the sur- 
rounding countryside. There are brief forewords, generally 
informative, for each state and for many sections and major urban 
areas, to which is sometimes added a few words of practical tour- 
ing advice. For each listing of an historic home there is an 
address or travel directions, conditions of admission and the 
name of owner or administrative organization. A brief, informal 
paragraph on the house itself follows. Almost all are charmingly 
written, and the harshest thing that can be said about them is 
that they are never adversely critical. They may praise but they 
never condemn, and those of us who have done a fair amount of 
visiting historic houses know that the average for restoration and 
furnishing of historic houses is not quite so high as it would 
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here seem to be. Still, this would have been too much to ask of 
the authors, and the conscientious tourist will learn to read 
between the lines and annotate his own copies of the Guides. 

It is reported that the member of a firm of Scottish account- 
ants once said, “We never make mistakes, but my God, how 
errors creep in!” Errors have crept into these volumes, but it 
could hardly have happened otherwise. The book never would 
have been produced if the authors had waited for the sands to 
stop shifting. Besides, most of the errors can be corrected in the 
second printing, already planned. It is my hope that subsequent 
editions will also correct the one serious flaw in the Guides, the 
careless reproduction of the photographs. 

The ardent preservationist, at the drop of a hat, will uphold 
the thesis that the history of our nation can be studied on the 
land. He will say that historic structures and the objects that 
furnished them, skillfully interpreted, breathe life into the past 
in a way that no textbook and no teacher in the classroom can. 
The inestimable service of Dorothy and Richard Pratt in produc- 
ing these Guides is that they have helped to prove that thesis. 


Cooperstown, N. Y. FREDERICK L. RATH, JR. 


The Beekmans of New York in Politics and Commerce 1647- 
1877. By Puitip L. Wuite. (The New-York Historical So- 
ciety, New York, 1956. Pp. xxxi, 705. $10.00) 


The Beekman Mercantile Papers 1746-1799. Transcribed and 
edited by Puitip L. Wuite. (The New-York Historical So- 
ciety, New York, 1956. Three volumes (continuously 
paged), pp. vi, 1485. $25.00) 


America in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries was pre- 
dominantly an aristocratic society. Political, economic, and 
social power was concentrated in the hands of a coterie of lead- 
ing families. In New York, this coterie consisted of Livingstons, 
Schuylers, Van Cortlandts, De Lanceys, De Peysters, and Smiths, 
to mention just a few. Their names appear time and again in 
the colony’s annals from its earliest days. 

Although the Beekmans rarely dominated the scene as did 
their contemporaries, they too, were a part of this coterie. It is 
their story that has been brought together in The Beekmans of 
New York, a “series of biographical monographs on some of the 
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more important members.” The careers of eight Beekmans are 
discussed in this volume—four public servants, three merchants, 
and one philanthropist. 

Each of the public servants left his mark on the colony's polit- 
ical life. William Beekman, the emigrant of 1647 who came from 
The Netherlands, was prominent in the administration of the 
Dutch and Swedish settlements on the Delaware and in the 
development of New Amsterdam’s municipal government. Henry 
I, a leading Ulster County landowner, participated in the Assem- 
bly’s continuing struggle to curb the Governors’ powers. Henry 
Il of Dutchess County became an important Hudson Valley 
politician, serving in many offices until his retirement in 1758. 

Perhaps the most interesting of the public servants, however, 
was Gerardus Beekman of Kings County. During the famous 
Rebellion of 1689-91, he sided with Jacob Leisler. When the 
movement was suppressed, he was sentenced to death for trea- 
son, but was later pardoned with the other Leislerians. A few 
years later, he rose to power under Governor Bellomont’s aegis, 
and finally reached the lofty post of acting Governor. 

In treating the varied careers of these public servants, Dr. 
White had a rare opportunity to illume the development of 
politics for the period 1647-1758. However, he has failed to do 
so. By relying almost entirely upon published documents and 
secondary accounts, and by neglecting important MSS. collec- 
tions such as those at the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, New 
York State Library, British Public Record Office, and New York 
Public Library, Dr. White has been led into several inaccuracies 
and misinterpretations. 

Several illustrations of these avoidable errors will suffice. In 
discussing Henry Beekman I, Dr. White has challenged Bev- 
erly McAnear’s statement that Henry was closely associated 
with Governor Robert Hunter and Robert Livingston in the 
political alliance that was developing in 1713. “The evidence 
seems quite inconclusive” (p. 114). Yet, the evidence is most 
conclusive and exists in Livingston’s letters to his wife in the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library in Hyde Park. 

Furthermore, Dr. White dwells on the high social standing of 
Henry Beekman II, citing his marriage to Janet Livingston as 
proof. The evidence, however, does not bear out this idea. Henry 
had first wooed Joanna Livingston, daughter of the first Lord of 
Livingston Manor, and was rebuffed by her family. Janet, niece 
of the first Lord and daughter of a local Albany merchant, was 
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a poor second to her cousin, Joanna, insofar as social status was 
concerned. 

Certain factual errors in this section of the volume also 
deserve mention. By confusing the date of the royal decision to 
recall Lieutenant Governor Ingoldesby (September 1709) with 
the date on which that official was notified of the fact (March 
1709/10), Dr. White elevated Gerardus Beekman to the high 
office of acting Governor some six months too soon. Also, Henry 
Beekman II has been given more credit than he deserved for 
extricating his brother-in-law, Gilbert Livingston, from his 
financial difficulties with the government. The people who really 
deserved the credit are Robert Livingston, Samuel Vetch, Robert 
Hunter, and George Bampfield, not Henry Beekman. This mis- 
take could have been avoided by consulting the Livingston 
papers at the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library. 

Although the first section of the book has serious inadequacies, 
the second section fares much better. The primary reason for this 
is that Dr. White relied heavily for his information about careers 
of the merchants on the Beekman papers at The New-York His- 
torical society. Many of these documents have been published as 
a companion piece to this study (see below). The period covered 
by the section on the merchants is the half century from 1746 to 
1799. Each of the merchants was a specialist trading with similar 
specialists or with manufacturers in England. In this, Dr. White 
suggests that they differed markedly from their predecessors in 
New York and their contemporaries in New England. 

Gerard G. Beekman, the first of the merchants to be consid- 
ered, restricted his activities to the flaxseed trade with Ireland 
and to a commission business with Rhode Island correspondents. 
Although he tried his hand at several other endeavors, they were 
little more than abortive speculations. Only in the 1750’s did he 
gradually relinquish his Irish trade and, as price competition 
heightened in the 1760's, he withdrew completely from business 
and devoted his remaining days to plover-hunting on Long 
Island. Too much attention is unfortunately given to the specu- 
lative ventures in which Gerard G. Beekman engaged and which 
never became an integral part of his trade pattern, and too little 
attention is paid to his more important endeavors—an anaylsis 
of his dealings with his Rhode Island correspondents and an 
examination of the methods used for gathering flaxseed from 
ine farmers. Since these two things were the basis of his prosper- 
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ity, they deserve more extensive treatment than they have 
received. 

The second merchant, Dr. William Beekman, was a contem- 
porary of Gerard G. Beekman. He left only fragmentary records 
for the years 1744-50, but they illustrate his attempts to capital- 
ize upon wartime opportunities. Normally an importer of Eng- 
lish drygoods, he diverted his capital into such things as the Car- 
ibbean trade and ownership of shares in merchant vessels and pri- 
vateers during the war. Over £25,000 had been invested by him in 
these things during the years 1744-48. As the war drew to a close, 
however, his interest and funds returned to the normal channel 
of commerce—importation of English drygoods. 

Dr. William Beekman’s son, James, left more extensive records 
than his father. He, too, was an importer of drygoods. When the 
Seven Years’ War erupted, he also sought new avenues of profit. 
However, he did not have to go as far afield as did his father, for 
there were opportunities at home. The presence of British troops 
in the colony until 1760 gave him a relatively easy means of mak- 
ing remittances to his English creditors. Moreover, the New York 
market for English manufactures remained good throughout the 
war. James Beekman’s prosperity was short-lived, however, for 
the imperial crisis which began in 1764 seriously disrupted his 
business. New regulations, enforcement of customs laws, and 
establishment of non-importation agreements dealt a blow at 
Anglo-American commerce. Despite the losses that he suffered, 
James Beekman remained in sympathy with the radical party. 
When the Revolution came, he was found on the patriot side. 
The establishment of American independence brought further 
financial difficulties for James Beekman. The old commercial 
contacts were lost, and efforts to establish new ones met with 
little success. By 1793, he relinquished commerce and turned in- 
stead to the management of the New York City real estate ac- 
cumulated over the centuries by the family. Thus the Beekmans 
became a family that gained its livelihood from rental income 
rather than business. 

In evaluating the careers of these three merchants, Dr. White 
suggests that their records “provide very strong evidence on the 
nature of the commerce of the northern colonies in the three 
decades before the American Revolution.” At least one impor- 
tant difference, he suggests, existed between the New York mer- 
chants of this period and their New England contemporaries. 
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That is, the extent to which the former specialized in one branch 
of commerce. 

Several reasons for this specialization are assigned by Dr. 
White: New York’s more adequate and stable currency, its more 
productive hinterland, and the beneficial influence it enjoyed 
from British military expenditures. Because of these things, New 
Yorkers failed to realize that the rise of manufactures had 
doomed the importing business as they knew it. The New Eng- 
landers were aware of the true situation and so turned to manu- 
facturing; the New Yorkers abandoned trade. 

However, a word of caution is necessary in considering Dr. 
White's thesis. By limiting his investigations to the papers of one 
family, he has not presented adequate proof for his case which is 
therefore overstated. The accepted interpretation, developed by 
Virginia Harrington, is that New Yorkers were mainly general 
merchants as were the New Englanders. Her interpretation was 
based upon the examination of the records of numerous mer- 
chants; Dr. White’s contrary view is based upon a more limited 
examination of documentary evidence. 

It cannot be denied that Dr. White has at least found an excep- 
tion to the general rule proposed by Dr. Harrington. Whether 
it will become anything more important will depend largely 
upon the results of future investigations into New York business 
history. Dr. White deserves credit, however, for suggesting the 
possible need for revising a long-established theory. 

The final section of this volume concerns itself with the phi- 
lanthropist, James William Beekman. A student of the highly 
moralistic John McVickar of Columbia College, and the heir to 
a family fortune of $300,000 at the age of twenty-one, James Wil- 
liam Beekman devoted his life to worthy causes. In his early 
years, his main interests were the New-York Historical Society, 
New York Society Library, and the Institute for the Deaf and 
Dumb. From 1848 to 1853, he served as a Whig member of the 
State Assembly and Senate. There, he supported efforts to extend 
public education and to establish Central Park, but he opposed 
attempts to broaden the grounds for divorce, to impose prohi- 
bition, and to introduce Webster’s Dictionary into the schools. 
During the Civil War, James William Beekman served on the 
United States Sanitary Commission and belonged to the Union 
League. After the war, he devoted himself to three things: medi- 
cine, education, and local history. His interest in the latter was 
spurred by his desire to refute the caricatures of the early Dutch 
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of New York which had been promulgated by Washington Irv- 
ing’s popular writings. 

Perhaps even more important for future scholars than The 
Beekmans of New York is Dr. White’s three-volume compilation 
of The Beekman Mercantile Papers. It has been said that a 
scholar’s longest-lasting and most valuable contribution is the 
preservation and dissemination of the historical record. This is 
true of these volumes. They contain the correspondence of 
Gerard G., James, and Gerard W. Beekman, the first two of 
whom are discussed in the family history. The papers of the 
latter are “familial rather than commercial letters.” 


Although there is no annotation of these records, the reader 
can find explanations of events and descriptions of persons in 
the family history by means of a very good index to that volume. 
Further aids for the reader found in the family history are a 
glossary of eighteenth century commercial terms and a genealogy. 

Despite the inadequacies mentioned above, these four volumes 
make important contributions to the history of colonial New 
York. The Beekman Family is perhaps the first step towards the 
filling of a void that has long existed in New York’s historiogra- 
phy—the lack of scholarly family history. The Beekman Mercan- 
tile Papers is undoubtedly a major contribution to our know- 
ledge of commerce in the pre-Revolutionary period. 


Sleepy Hollow Restorations LAWRENCE H. LEDER 
Tarrytown, New York 


The Chatham Administration, 1766-1768 (England in the Age 
of the American Revolution) By JoHN Brocke. (London: 
The Macmillan Co.; New York: St. Martins Press, 1956. Pp. 
xiv, 400. $6.50) 


The first American historian to write a scholarly appraisal of 
the American Revolutionary period was George Bancroft. His 
account remains one of the most readable, complete, and satis- 
factory interpretations of the entire period that we have. Yet 
scholars have, for nearly a century, contributed new interpreta- 
tions and conflicting analyses. So it is that in certain areas of the 
period of the Revolution, we have come to disregard the Ban- 
croft interpretation. One such area is that of British politics. 
Here the work of two contemporary English historians, Richard 
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Pares and Sir Lewis Namier, has resulted in documentation and 
amplification of a position taken more than four decades ago by 
the American Clarence Alvord in his magnificent The Missis- 
sippi Valley in British Politics: namely, that there was no real 
political party system in England during these years. 

Sir Lewis Namier’s The Structure of Politics at the Accession 
of George III was published in 1929, and his England in the 
Age of the American Revolution appeared a year later. The lat- 
ter volume was meant to be the first in a series, but the author 
was unable to complete the work. Now, with the aid of younger 
historians, he plans to complete a study of the period 1754-1784 
under the title he first used in 1930. This present volume, by Mr. 
John Brooke, will become a part of this new series. 

Mr. Brooke points out, in his introduction, that “The main 
theme of British domestic politics from 1760 to 1770 is the search 
for a stable Administration which would command the confi- 
dence of both Crown and Parliament.” He goes on to say that 
when George III commissioned Pitt to form a Cabinet, in July, 
1766, this problem seemed “on the way to being solved.” That 
the problem was not solved, why it was not solved, and the intri- 
cate intrigue that prevented political stability during the next 
two years—such discussions form the core of this volume. 

Pitt was Prime Minister from July, 1766, to October, 1768. 
Yet for over two years, or most of that period, he “did not attend 
either at Court or in Parliament.” This is, indeed, a paradoxical 
and strange period in British political history. In one sense there 
were no parties, merely factions. Yet parties were forming and, 
as Mr. Brooke points out, “hardened into the forms they assu- 
mred during the American Revolution.” One of the greatest of 
British statesmen, almost certainly plagued by mental disorder, 
was Prime Minister in name but refused to be in fact, and his 
place, to all practical intent, was taken by the Duke of Grafton, 
characterized here as a “weak, indolent, and incapable man.” In 
many respects Shelburne was the most capable man in British 
political life at this time; almost certainly he had an understand- 
ing of American conditions and problems possessed by few 
others. Yet Grafton’s dislike for Shelburne, together with events 
in America and the removal of Amherst as Governor of Virginia, 
combined to bring an end to Chatham's ministry. 

This is a tightly woven study, any part of which becomes im- 
portant to an understanding of British political life. To single 
out any chapters for special comment or praise is difficult. Yet 
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chapters VI and VII, with their discussion of political groups, 
of the shaping of parties, of the leadership of the four principal 
factions in Parliament—led by Chatham, the Duke of Bedford, 
George Grenville, and Lord Rockingham, deserve commenda- 
tion. So does chapter V, perhaps the heart of the volume. This 
contains an explanation of the political negotiations of July, 
1767, called here “the most complicated and significant of all 
the negotiations for a new Ministry during the first ten years of 
George III’s reign.” 

The volume is dotted with short but truly excellent character 
sketches, and most of the politically significant persons of the 
era are brought to life in this manner. There are frequent quota- 
tions from source materials. In common with much current Eng- 
lish scholarship, the documentation is somewhat sparse, and 
chiefly used for clarification rather than for a detailed listing of 
sources. The style is intense but readable, and no student of 
British political history or of the American Revolution will wish 
to ignore it. The moving Epilogue speaks of Chatham as “the 
last English statesman to attempt to rule without the aid of 
party,” and comments that: 


His aggressive temperament could not adjust itself to the normal 
tasks of an eighteenth-century Minister—the disposal of patronage 
and the safeguarding the Court’s majority in the House of Com- 
mons. More than any other Minister of his age he placed the public 
welfare in the forefront of politics. He was a fighter, and he fought 
best when alone. Compromise and conciliation are required of the 
politician, and he cannot afford to flout organized opinion. His values 
are relative not absolute: he must shape his policy to secure general 
agreement. Chatham could inspire men but could not work with 
them, and refused to encumber himself with a following in Parlia- 
ment. In times of crisis, when other men flinched or panicked, 
Chatham stepped forth confident and fearless; but he was unfitted 
for the day-to-day business of opposition or office. 


State University of New York RALPH ADAMS BROWN 
Teachers College at Cortland 
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New York State Historical Association 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: Fenimore House, Cooperstown, New York 


The Association was organized in 1899 and since that time has been carrying 
forward an increasingly active program in many fields of interest to those 
who are historically minded. Its long list of publications bespeaks its reputa- 
tion for scholarship, its vitalized museums bespeak its keen interest in bring- 
ing to the everyday citizen appreciation of our past. The Association is a 
membership organization chartered by the Board of Regents but receiving 
no financial aid from any governmental agency. 


MEMBERSHIP 


Annual dues are $5.00 (Junior $1.50, Life $100.00). Husband and wife are 
each entitled to membership but only one copy of New York History will be 
sent for a single payment of $5. This entitles a member to New York History 
and The Yorker, the magazine published for junior members, free admission 
to the museums, use of libraries, discount on some Association publications 
and fellowship with others interested in New York State history. New mem- 
bers are welcome upon application to the Director. 


JUNIOR PROGRAM 


This statewide program initiates and sponsors school chapters for study of 
state and local history, promotes conferences and historical writing among 
students. The Yorker is the junior magazine. 


LIBRARIES 


women ag and printed material on state and national history forms a basic 
research library for each museum. At Ticonderoga specialized sections deal 
with the history of the Champlain Valley, and at Cooperstown emphasis is 
placed on statewide local history. The Farmers’ Museum library, housed at 
Fenimore House, deals with crafts, history of agriculture, farm techniques 
and folklore. 


FELLOWSHIPS 


Research fellowships with the publication of important manuscripts in view 
are annually granted in memory of the late President of the Association, 


Dixon Ryan Fox. 
SEMINARS 


The Seminars on American Culture held each summer in Cooperstown are 
an opportunity for members and others to explore areas of special scholarly 


interests with nationally known experts. 
CONVENTIONS 
Meetings devoted to New York State history are held annually for members. 


AFFILIATES 


The New York Folklore Society and the Society for the Preservation of Indian 
Lore are affiliated with the Association. 


THE MUSEUMS 


FENIMORE HOUSE at Cooperstown specializes in social history, art and 
folk art of the state. 


THE FARMERS’ MUSEUM at Cooperstown is a museum of New York State 
folk life in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. 


TICONDEROGA MUSEUM at Ticonderoga emphasizes early American 
furniture, Champlain Valley history and the story of the Iroquois Indians. 








